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THE CHARACTER AND POWER OF 
JUDAISM. 


HERE are living in the United States about three hun- 

dred and ten thousand Israelites. These, though widely 
scattered and somewhat migratory, have two hundred congrega- 
tions that meet for worship, and one hundred synagogues, cost- 
ing more than two millions of dollars, and accommodating at 
least seventy thousand persons. Seven religious papers are 
ably edited. They have between one and two hundred societies 
of a joint religious and literary character, several societies for 
the study and practice of music and the drama, institutions of 
learning and charity, and have commenced forming young men’s 
Hebrew Associations. They support their own orphan asylums, 
but as masons they co-operate in all those charities peculiar to 
that order. How should we feel and act toward this people? 
Here they are in our néw republic, strong and helpful, and 
‘clothed with an historic interest which gives them an especial 
claim to our respect. Though scattered and bruised as a na- 
tion, they have, as a race, an unbroken history, extending back 
through the centuries to where other ancient peoples have left 
naught save their foot-prints and tombs. 

Our first historical knowledge of Israelites is as workers, 
acquisitors, saviours. They did not go empty handed into 
Canaan, but with Egyptian jewels of silver and gold. Moses 
gathered, too, the learning of the Egyptians, and very character- 
istically put it into such a form that his followers might possess 
it, and that it might still teach when his tongue should be silent. 

All Semitic races, of which the Israelite is the greatest, are 
religious peoples and monotheists. They have been character- 
ized by devotion and reverence. They have always had some 
things which the rabble were not permitted to handle; some 
safe place to deposit their treasure, whether it were words or 
gold. It is well for the world there has been such a people. 
Where would be the Bible, if the original manuscripts had been 
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A fundamental stumbling-block in the volume, to our minds, is its super- 
naturalism. The author declares his conviction that the sagacity of Owen 
was plainly supernatural, and he is, as he says of some others, a Bible man. 
This is a virus sufficient to vitiate the most conscientious reasoning and 
neutralize the best-intentioned research. The volume is handsomely pub- 
lished. * LVS 


RAMESES THE GREAT; or, Egypt Three Thousand Three Hundred Years 
ago. Translated from the French of F. De Lanoye. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. Pp. 296. 

This volume treats of the campaigns of Rameses II., called the Great, 
and in general of his youth, his accession to the Egyptian throne, his old 
age, his enterprises as a monarch, and the monuments and relics of his 
reign either once or now existing in Egypt. This is the only popular work 
of any account, we believe, on this great historical subject. For that reason 
it has its place and value; and it is valuable also for its forty or more wood- 
cuts, which have a very realistic look, and give us an idea of many of the 
great buildings and monuments, both exteriors and interiors, as restored by 
scientific investigations ; also scenes of ancient Egyptian life are pictured 
for us as revealed by the monuments and by the mural paintings. But the 
book does not keep up the interest promised by its table of contents ; and 
no doubt some other work will sometime bring more literary skill to the 
popular presentation of this subject, now so comparatively locked up save to 
profound scholars. The volume is one of the “ Illustrated Library of Won- 
ders,” which contains many attractive things. A volume of the series 
recently published, “The Wonders of Pompeii,” is very lively and graphic 
in style, and an excellent, popular work, making no pretensions to learning 
or completeness. i 


WOMAN AND THE THEATRE. By Olive Logan. New York: Carleton. 

If the few bits of description, Cenunciation, and narrative which go to 
make up Miss Logan’s book had bgen christened “ Theatrical Sketches,” or 
had received some equally humble kame, we should have made no objection. 
But “ Woman and the Theatre” se¢ms rather a pretentious title for such a 
work. The book consists of fifteen chapters, devoted to the consideration 
of woman as a voter and as an a.:'ress, with a few supplementary chap- 
ters on Paris. It is written in a rather bright and chatty strain, though at 
times it degenerates into a weak and silly style. Miss Logan has revived 
the old question of “ ballet dancing,” and devotes a chapter to its discussion. 
The binding and typography are all that could be desired; and if any one 
wishes to read a few airy, fanciful, and at times not disagreeable sketches, he 
will find the reading of this volume a rather pleasing occupation. E. B. C. 
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MAY, 1870. 


A WOMAN’S ESTIMATE OF WALT 
WHITMAN. 


[FROM LATE LETTERS BY AN ENGLISH LADY TO W. M. ROSSETTI.] 


London, Nov. 20, 1869. 

HE great satisfaction which I felt in arranging, about two years 

ago, the first edition (or rather selection) of Walt Whitman’s 
poems published in England has been, in due course of time, followed 
by another satisfaction — and one which, rightly laid to heart, is both 
less mixed and more intense. A lady, whose friendship honors me, read 
the selection last summer, and immediately afterwards accepted from 
me the loan of the complete edition, and read that also. Both volumes 
raised in her a boundless and splendid enthusiasm, ennobling to wit- 
ness. This found expression in some letters which she addressed to 
me at the time, and which contain (I affirm it without misgiving, and 
I hope not without some title to form an opinion) about the fullest, 
farthest-reaching, and most eloquent appreciation of Whitman yet 
put into writing, and certainly the most valuable, whether or not I 
or other readers find cause for critical dissent at an item here and 
there. The most valuable, I say, because this is the expression of 
what @ woman sees in Whitman’s poems,—a woman who has read 
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and thought much, and whom to know is to respect and esteem in 
every relation, whether of character, intellect, or culture. 

I longed that what this lady had written should be published for the 
benefit of English, and more especially of American readers. She 
has generously acceded to my request. The ensuing reflections upon 
Whitman’s poems contain several passages reproduced verbatim from 
the letters in question, supplemented by others which the same lady 
has added so as more fully to define and convey the impression which 
those unparalleled and deathless writings have made upon her. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


Fune 22, 1869. —I1 was calling on ——— a fortnight ago, and 
he put into my hands your edition of Walt Whitman’s poems. 
I shall not cease to thank him for that. Since I have had it, I 
can read no other book: it holds me entirely spell-bound, and 
I go through it again and again with deepening delight and 
wonder. 

Fune 23.—I1 am very sure you are right in your estimate of 
Walt Whitman. There is nothing in him that I shall ever let 
go my hold of. For me the reading of his poems is truly a 
new birth of the soul. 

I shall quite fearlessly accept your kind offer of the loan of a 
complete edition, certain that great and divinely beautiful nature 
has not, could not infuse any poison into the wine he has poured 
out for us. And as for what you specially allude to, who so well 
able to bear it—TI will say, to judge wisely of it— as one who, 
having been a happy wife and mother, has learned to accept all 
things with tenderness, to feel a sacredness in all? Perhaps 
Walt Whitman has forgotten —or, through some theory in his 
head, has overridden —the truth that our instincts are beauti- 
ful facts of nature, as well as our bodies; and that we have a 
strong instinct of silence about some things. 

Fuly 11.—I think it was very manly and kind of you to put 
the whole of Walt Whitman’s poems into my hands; and that I 
have no other friend who would have judged them and me so 
wisely and generously. 

I had not dreamed that words could cease to be words, and 
become electric streams like these. I do assure you that, strong 
as I am, I feel sometimes as if I had not bodily strength to read 
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many of these poems. In the series headed “Calamus,” for 
instance, in some of the “Songs of Parting,” the “Voice out of 
the Sea,” the poem beginning “Tears, Tears,” &c., there is 
such a weight of emotion, such a tension of the heart, that 
mine refuses to beat under it,— stands quite still,—and I am 
obliged to lay the book down for a while. Or again, in the piece 
called “ Walt Whitman,” and one or two others of that type, I 
am as one hurried through stormy seas, over high mountains, 
dazed with sunlight, stunned with a crowd and tumult of faces 
and voices, till I am breathless, bewildered, half dead. Then 
come parts and whole poems in which there is such calm wisdom 
and strength of thought, such a cheerful breadth of sunshine, 
that the soul bathes in them renewed and strengthened. Living 
impulses flow out of these that make me exult in life, yet look 
longingly towards “the superb vistas of Death.” Those who’ 
admire this poem, and don’t care for that, and talk of formless- 
ness, absence of metre, &c., are quite as far from any genuine 
recognition of Walt Whitman as his bitter detractors, Not, of 
course, that all the pieces are equal in power and beauty, but 
that all are vital; they grew— they were not made. We criti- 
cise a palace or a cathedral ; but what is the good of criticizing 
a forest? Are not the hitherto-accepted masterpieces of litera- 
ture akin rather to noble architecture; built up of material 
rendered precious by elaboration ; planned with subtile art that 
makes beauty go hand in hand with rule and measure, and 
knows where the last stone will come, before the first is laid; 
the result stately, fixed, yet such as might, in every particular, 
have been different from what it is (therefore inviting criticism), 
contrasting proudly with the careless freedom of nature, oppos- 
ing its own rigid adherence to symmetry to her willful dallying 
with it? But not such is this book. Seeds brought by the 
winds from north, south, east, and west, lying long in the 
earth, not resting on it like the stately building, but hid in and 
assimilating it, shooting upwards to be nourished by the air and 
the sunshine and the rain which beat idly against that, — each 
bough and twig and leaf growing in strength and beauty its own 
way, a law to itself, yet, with all this freedom of spontaneous 
growth, the result inevitable, unalterable (therefore setting criti- 
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cism at naught), above all things, vital, — that is, a source of 
ever-generating vitality : such are these poems. 


“ Roots and leaves themselves alone are these, 


Scents brought to men and women from the wild woods and from the pond- 
side, 
Breast sorrel and pinks of love, fingers that wind around tighter than vines, 


Gushes from the throats of birds hid in the foliage of trees as the sun is 
risen, 


Breezes of land and love, breezes set from living shores out to you on the 
living sea, —to you, O sailors ! 

Frost-mellowed berries and Third-month twigs, offered fresh to young per- 
sons wandering out in the fields when the winter breaks up, 

Love-buds put before you and within you, whoever you are, 

Buds to be unfolded on the old terms. 


If you bring the warmth of the sun to them, they will open, and bring form, 
color, perfume, to you: 


If you become the aliment and the wet, they will become flowers, fruits, tall 
branches and trees.” ‘ 


And the music takes good care of itself too. As if it could 
be otherwise! As if those “large, melodious thoughts,” those 
emotions, now so stormy and wild, now of unfathomed tender- 
ness and gentleness, could fail to vibrate through the words in 
strong, sweeping, long-sustained chords, with lovely melodies 
winding in and out fitfully amongst them! Listen, for instance, 
to the penetrating sweetness, set in the midst of rugged gran- 
deur, of the passage beginning, — 


“T am he that walks with the tender and growing night ; 
I call to the earth and sea half held by the night.” 


I see that no counting of syllables will reveal the mechanism 
of the music; and that this rushing spontaneity could not stay 
to bind itself with the fetters of metre. But I know that the 
music is there, and that I would not for something change ears 
with those who cannot hear it. And I know that poetry must 
do one of two things, —either own this man a$ equal with her 
highest, completest manifestors, or stand aside, and admit that 
there is something come into the world nobler, diviner than her- 
self, one that is free of the universe, and can tell its secrets as 
none before. 
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I do not think or believe this; but see it with the same 
unmistakable definiteness of perception and full consciousness 
that I see the sun at this moment in the noonday sky, and feel 
his rays glowing down upon me as I write in the open air. 
What more can you ask of the works of a man’s mouth than 
that they should “absorb into you as food and air, to appear 
again in your strength, gait, face,” — that they should be “ fibre 
and filter to your blood,” joy and gladness to your whole 
nature? 

I am persuaded that one great source of this kindling, vital- 
izing power—I suppose ¢he great source—is the grasp laid 
upon the present, the fearless and comprehensive dealing with 
reality. Hitherto the leaders of thought have (except in sci- 
ence) been men with their faces resolutely turned backwards ; 
men who have made of the past a tyrant that beggars and 
scorns the present, hardly seeing any greatness but what is 
shrouded away in the twilight, underground past; naming the 
present only for disparaging comparisons, humiliating distrust 
that tends to create the very barrenness it complains of; bid- 
ding me warm myself at fires that went out to mortal eyes 
centuries ago ; insisting, in religion above all, that I must either 
“look through dead men’s eyes,” or shut my own in helpless 
darkness. Poets fancying themselves so happy over the chill 
and faded beauty of the past, but not making me happy at all, 
—rebellious always at being dragged down out of the free air 
and sunshine of to-day. 

But this poet, this “athlete, full of rich words, full of joy,” 
takes you by the hand, and turns you with your face straight 
forwards. The present is great enough for him, because he is 
great enough for it. It flows through him as a “ vast oceanic 
tide,” lifting up a mighty voice. Earth, “the eloquent, dumb, 
great mother,” is not old, has lost none of her fresh charms, 
none of her divine meanings ; still bears great sons and daugh- 
ters, if only they would possess themselves and accept their 
birthright, —a richer, not a poorer, heritage than was ever pro- 
vided before, — richer by all the toil and suffering of the gener- 
ations that have preceded, and by the further unfolding of the 
eternal purposes. Here is one come at last who can show them 
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how; whose songs are the breath of a glad, strong, beautiful 
life, nourished sufficingly, kindled to unsurpassed intensity and 
greatness by the gifts of the present. 


“Each moment and whatever happens thrills me with joy.” 


“O the joy of my soul leaning poised on itself, — receiving identity through 
materials, and loving them,—observing characters, and absorbing 
them ! 

O my soul vibrated back to me from them ! 


“O the gleesome saunter over fields and hillsides ! 
The leaves and flowers of the commonest weeds, the moist, fresh stillness of 
the woods, 


The exquisite smell of the earth at daybreak, and all through the forenoon. 


“O to realize space ! 

The plenteousness of all—that there are no bounds ; 

To emerge, and be of the sky —of the sun and moon and the flying clouds, 
as one with them. 


“O the joy of suffering, — 
To struggle against great odds, to meet enemies undaunted, 
To be entirely alone with them —to find how much one can stand ! ” 


I used to think it was great to disregard happiness, to press 
on to a high goal, careless, disdainful of it. But now I see that 
there is nothing so great as to be capable of happiness; to 
pluck it out of “each moment and whatever happens ;” to find 
that one can ride as gay and buoyant on the angry, menacing, 
tumultuous waves of life as on those that glide and glitter 
under a clear sky ; that it is not defeat and wretchedness which 
come out of the storm of adversity, but strength and calmness. 

See, again, in the pieces gathered together under the title 
“Calamus,” and elsewhere, what it means for a man to love his 
fellow-man. Did you dream it before? These “evangel-poems 
of comrades and of love” speak, with the abiding, penetrating 
power of prophecy, of a “new and superb friendship ;” speak 
not as beautiful dreams, unrealizable aspirations to be laid aside 
in sober moods, because they breathe out what now glows within 
the poet’s own breast, and flows out in action toward the men 
around him. Had ever any land before her poet, not only to 
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concentrate within himself her life, and, when she kindled with 
anger against her children who were treacherous to the cause 
her life is bound up with, to announce and justify her terrible 
purpose in words of unsurpassable grandeur (as in the poem 
beginning, “ Rise, O days, from your fathomless deeps”), but 
also to go and with his own hands dress the wounds, with his 
powerful presence soothe and sustain and nourish her suffering 
soldiers, — hundreds of them, thousands, tens of thousands, — 
by day and by night, for weeks, months, years ? 


“T sit by the restless all the dark night ; some are so young, 
Some suffer so much: I recall the experience sweet and sad. 
Many a soldier’s loving arms about this neck have crossed and rested, 
Many a soldier’s kiss dwells on these bearded lips : — 


Kisses, that touched with the fire of a strange, new, undying 
eloquence the lips that received them! The most transcendent 
genius could not, untaught by that “experience sweet and sad,” 
have breathed out hymns for ‘her dead soldiers of such ineffably 
tender, sorrowful, yet triumphant beauty. 

But the present spreads before us other things besides those 
of which it is easy to see the greatness and beauty; and the 
poet would leave us to learn the hardest part of our lesson 
unhelped if he took no heed of these; and would be unfaithful 
to his calling, as interpreter of man to himself and of the 
scheme of things in relation to him, if he did not accept all — 
if he did not teach “the great lesson of reception, neither 
preference nor denial.” If he feared to stretch out the hand, 
not of condescending pity, but of fellowship, to the degraded, 
criminal, foolish, despised, knowing that they are only laggards 
in “the great procession winding along the roads of the uni- 
verse,” “the far-behind to come on in their turn,” knowing the 
“amplitude of Time,” how could he roll the stone of contempt 
off the heart as he does, and cut the strangling knot of the 
problem of inherited viciousness and degradation? And, if he 
were not bold and true to the utmost, and did not own in him- 
self the threads of darkness mixed in with the threads of light, 
and own it with the same strength and directness that he tells 
of the light, and not in those vague generalities that everybody 
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uses, and nobody means, in speaking on this head,—in the 
worst, germs of all that is in the best; in the best, germs of 
all that is in the worst,— the brotherhood of the human race 
would be a mere flourish of rhetoric. And brotherhood is 
naught if it does not bring brother’s love along with it. If the 
poet’s heart were not “a measureless ocean of love” that seeks 
the lips and would quench the thirst of all, he were not the one 
we have waited for $o long. Who but. he could put at last the 
right meaning into that word “democracy,” which has been 
made to bear such a burthen of incongruous notions ? 


“ By God ! I will have nothing that all cannot have their counterpart of on 
the same terms !” 


flashing it forth like a banner, making it draw the instant alle- 
giance of every man and woman who loves justice. All occu- 
pations, however homely, all developments of the activities of 
man, need the poet’s recognition, because every man needs the 
assurance that for him also the materials out of which to build 
up a great and satisfying life lie to hand, the sole magic in the 
use of them, all of the right stuff in the right hands. Hence 
those patient enumerations of every conceivable kind of in- 
dustry :— 


“Tn them far more than you estimated — in them far less also.” 


Far more as a means, next to nothing as an end; whereas we 
are wont to take it the other way, and think the result some- 
thing, but the means a weariness. Out of all come strength, 
and the cheerfulness of strength. I murmured not a little, to 
say the truth, under these enumerations, at first. But now I 
think that not only is their purpose a justification, but that the 
musical ear and vividness of perception of the poet have en- 
abled him to perform this task also with strength and grace, 
and that they are harmonious as well as necessary parts of the 
great whole. 

Nor do I sympathize with those who grumble at the unex- 
pected words that turn up now and then. A quarrel with words 
is always, more or less, a quarrel with meanings; and here we 
are to be as genial and as wide as nature, and quarrel with 
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nothing. If the thing a word stands for exists by divine ap- 
pointment (and what does not so exist ?), the word need never 
be ashamed of itself; the shorter and more direct, the better. 
It is a gain to make friends with it, and see it in good company. 
Here, at all events, “poetic diction” would not serve, — not 
pretty, soft, colorless words, laid by in lavender for the special 
uses of poetry, that have had none of the wear and tear of daily 
life ; but such as have stood most, as tell of human heart-beats, 
as fit closest to the sense, and have taken deep hues of associa- 
tion from the varied experiences of life— those are the words 
wanted here. We only ask to seize and be seized swiftly, over- 
masteringly, by the great meanings. We see with the eyes of 
the soul, listen with the ears of the soul; the poor old words 
that have ‘served so many generations for purposes, good, bad, 
and indifferent, and become warped and blurred in the process, 
grow young again, regenerate, translucent. It is not mere 
delight they give us, — ¢hat the “sweet singers,” with their sub- 
tly wrought gifts, their mellifluous speech, can give too in their 
degree ; it is such life and health as enable us to pluck delights 
for ourselves out of every hour of the day, and taste the sun- 
shine that ripened the corn in the crust we eat (I often seem to 
myself to do that). 

Out of the scorn of the present came skepticism ; and out of 
the large, loving acceptance of it comes faith. If xow is so 
great and beautiful, I need no arguments to make me believe 
that the zows of the past and of the future were and will be 
great and beautiful too. 

























































* T know I am deathless. 

I know this orbit of mine cannot be swept by the carpenter’s compass. 

I know I shall not pass, like a child’s carlacue cut with a burnt stick at night. 
I know I am august. 

I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be understood. 


“My foothold is tenoned and mortised in granite : = 
I laugh at what you call dissolution, 
And I know the amplitude of Time.” 


“No array of terms can say how much I am at peace about God and Death.” 


You argued rightly that my confidence would not be betrayed 
2 
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by any of the poems in this book. None of them troubled me 
even for a moment; because I saw at a glance that it was not, 
as men had supposed, the heights brought down to the depths, 
but the depths lifted up level with the sunlit heights, that they 
might become clear and sunlit too. Always, for a woman, a veil 
woven out of her own soul—never touched upon even, with 
a rough hand, by this poet. But, for a man, a daring, fearless 
pride in himself, not a mock-modesty woven out of delusions — 
a very poor imitation of a woman’s. Do they not see that this 
fearless pride, this complete acceptance of themselves, is need- 
ful for her pride, her justification? What! is it all so ignoble, 
so base, that it will not bear the honest light of speech from lips 
so gifted with “the divine power to use words?” . Then what 
hateful, bitter humiliation for her, to have to give herself up to 
the reality! Do you think there is ever a bride who does not 
taste more or less this bitterness in her cup? But who put it 
there? It must surely be man’s fault, not God’s, that she has 
to say to herself, “Soul, look another way — you have no part 
in this. Motherhood is beautiful, fatherhood is beautiful; but 
the dawn of fatherhood and motherhood is not beautiful.” Do 
they really think that God is ashamed of what he has made and 
appointed? And, if not, surely it is somewhat superfluous that 
they should undertake to be so for him. 


“ The full-spread pride of man is calming and excellent to the soul,” 


Of awoman above all. It is true that instinct of silence I spoke 
of is a beautiful, imperishable part of nature too. But it is 
not beautiful when it means an ignominious shame brooding 
darkly. Shame is like a very flexible veil, that follows faithfully 
the shape of what it covers, — beautiful when it hides a beauti- 
ful thing, ugly when it hides an ugly one. It has not covered 
what was beautiful here ; it has covered a mean distrust of a 
man’s self and of his Creator. It was needed that this silence, 
this evil spell, should for once be broken, and the daylight let 
in, that the dark cloud lying under might be scattered to the 
winds. It was needed that one who could here indicate for us 
“the path between reality and the soul” should speak. That is 
what these beautiful, despised poems, the “Children of Adam,” 
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do, read by the light that glows out of the rest of the volume: 
light of a clear, strong faith in God, of an unfathomably deep 
and tender love for humanity, — light shed out of a soul that is 
“ possessed of itself.” 


“ Natural life of me faithfully praising things, 
Corroborating for ever the triumph of things.” 


Now silence may brood again ; but lovingly, happily, as pro- 
tecting what is beautiful, not as hiding what is unbeautiful ; con- 
sciously enfolding a sweet and sacred mystery — august even as 
the mystery of Death, the dawn as the setting ; kindred gran- 
deurs, which to eyes that are opened shed a hallowing beauty 
on all that surrounds and preludes them. 


“ O vast and well-veiled Death ! 


“O the beautiful touch of Death, soothing and benumbing a few moments, 
for reasons !” 


He who can thus look with fearlessness at the beauty of Death 
may well dare to teach us to look with fearless, untroubled eyes 
at the perfect beauty of Love in all its appointed realizations. 
Now none need turn away their thoughts with pain or shame ; 
though only lovers and poets may say what they will, —the 
lover to his own, the poet to all, because all are in a sense his 
own. None ne@d fear that this will be harmful to the woman. 
How should there be such a flaw in the scheme of creation that, 
for the two with whom there is no complete life, save in closest 
sympathy, perfect union, what is natural and happy for the one 
should be baneful to the other? The utmost faithful freedom of 
speech, such as there is in these poems, creates in her no thought 
or feeling that shuns the light of heaven, none that are not as 
innocent and serenely fair as the flowers that grow ; would lead, 
not to harm, but to such deep and tender affection as makes 
harm or the thought of harm simply impossible. Far more 
beautiful care than man is aware of has been taken in the mak- 
ing of her, to fit her to be his mate. God has taken such care 
that 4e need take none ; none, that is, which consists in disguise- 
ment, insincerity, painful hushing-up of his true, grand, initiating 
nature. And, as regards the poet’s utterances, which, it might 
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be thought, however harmless in themselves, would prove harm- 
ful by falling into the hands of those for whom they are mani- 
festly unsuitable, I believe that even here fear is needless. For 
her innocence is folded round with such thick folds of ignorance, 
till the right way and time for it to accept knowledge, that what 
is unsuitable is also unintelligible to her ; and, if no dark shadow 
from without be cast on the white page by misconstruction or 
by foolish mystery and hiding away of it, no hurt will ensue 
from its passing freely through her hands. 

This is so, though it is little understood or realized by men. 
Wives and mothers will learn through the poet that there is 
rejoicing grandeur and beauty there wherein their hearts have so 
longed to find it; where foolish men, traitors to themselves, 
poorly comprehending the grandeur of their own or the beauty 
of a woman’s nature, have taken such pains to make her be- 
lieve there was none, — nothing but miserable discrepancy. 

One of the hardest things to make a child understand is, that 
down underneath your feet, if you go far enough, you come to 
blue sky and stars again ; that there really is no “ down” for the 
world, but only in every direction an “up.” And that this is an 
all-embracing truth, including within its scope every created 
thing, and, with deepest significance, every part, faculty, attribute, 
healthful impulse, mind, and body of a man (each and all facing 
towards and related to the Infinite on every &de), is what we 
grown children find it hardest to realize too. Novalis said, “ We 
touch heaven when we lay our hand on the human body ;” which, 
if it mean anything, must mean an ample justification of the 
poet who has dared to be the poet of the body as well as of the 
soul, — to treat it with the freedom and grandeur of an ancient 
sculptor. 


“Not physiognomy alone nor brain alone is worthy of the muse : —I say 
the form complete is worthier far. 


“ These are not parts and poems of the body only, but of the soul. 


“OQ, I say now these are soul.” 
’ 


But while Novalis — who gazed at the truth a long way off, up 
in the air, in a safe, comfortable, German fashion — has been 
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admiringly quoted by high authorities, the great American who 
has dared to rise up and wrestle with it, and bring it alive and 
full of power in the midst of us, has been greeted with a very 
different kind of reception, as has happened a few times before 
in the world in similar cases. Yet I feel deeply persuaded that 
a perfectly fearless, candid, ennobling treatment of the life of 
the body (so inextricably intertwined with, so potent in its influ- 
ence on the life of the soul) will prove of inestimable value to 
all earnest and aspiring natures, impatient of the folly of the 
long prevalent belief that it is because of the greatness of the 
spirit that it has learned to despise the body, and to ignore its 
influences; knowing well that it is, on the contrary, just because 
the spirit is not great enough, not healthy and vigorous enough, 
to transfuse itself into the life of the body, elevating that and 
making it holy by its own triumphant intensity ; knowing, too, 
how the body avenges this by dragging the soul down to the 
level assigned itself. Whereas the spirit must lovingly embrace 
the body, as the roots of a tree embrace the ground, drawing 
thence rich nourishment, warmth“impulse. Or, rather, the body 
is itself the root of the soul,— that whereby it grows and feeds. 
The great tide of healthful life that carries all before it must 


surge through the whole man, not beat to and fro in one corner 
of his brain. 


“O the life of my senses and flesh, transcending my senses and flesh!” 


For the sake of all that is highest, a truthful recognition of 
this life, and especially of that of it which underlies the funda- 
mental ties of humanity, — the love of husband and wife, father- 
hood, motherhood, — is needed. Religion needs it, now at last 
alive to the fact that the basis of all true worship is comprised 
in “the great lesson of reception, neither preference nor denial,” 
interpreting, loving, rejoicing in all that is created, fearing and 
despising nothing. 


“T accept reality, and dare not question it.” 


The dignity of a man, the pride and affection of a woman, need 
it too. -And so does the intellect. For science has opened up such 
elevating views of the mystery of material existence tlfat, if poetry 
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had not bestirred herself to handle this theme in her own way, 
she would have been left behind by her plodding sister. Science 
knows that matter is not, as we fancied, certain stolid atoms 
which the forces of nature vibrate through and push and pull 
about; but that the forces and the atoms are one mysterious, 
imperishable identity, neither conceivable without the other. 
She knows, as well as the poet, that destructibility is not one 
of nature’s words ; that it is only the relationship of things — 
tangibility, visibility — that are transitory. She knows that body 
and soul are one, and proclaims it undauntedly, regardless, and 
rightly regardless, of inferences. Timid onlookers, aghast, 
think it means that soul is body,— means death for the soul. 
But the poet knows it means body is soul,— the great whole 
imperishable ; in life and in death continually changing sub- 
stance, always retaining identity. For, if the man of science is 
happy about the atoms, if he 1s not baulked or baffled by appar- 
ent decay or destruction, but can see far enough into the dim- 
ness to know that not only is each atom imperishable, but that 
its endowments, characteristies, affinities, electric and other 
attractions and repulsions — however suspended, hid, dormant, 
masked, when it enters into new combinations — remain un- 
changed, be it for thousands of years, and, when it is again set 
free, manifest themselves in the old way, shall not the poet be 
happy about the vital whole? shall the highest force, the vital, 
that controls and compels into complete subservience for its own 
purposes the rest, be the only one that is destructible? and the 
love and thought that endow the whole be less enduring than 
the gravitating, chemical, electric powers that endow its atoms? 
But identity is the essence of love and thought, — I still I, you 
still you. Certainly no man need ever again be scared by the 
“dark hush” and the little handful of refuse. 


“You are not scattered to the winds—you gather certainly and safely 
around yourself.” 

“ Sure as Life holds all parts together, Death holds all parts together.” 

“ All goes onward and outward: nothing collapses.” 


“ What I am, I am of my body; and what I shall be, I shall be of my body.” 


“The body parts away at last for the journeys of the soul.” 
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Science knows that whenever a thing passes from a solid to a 
subtle air, power is set free to a wider scope of action. The 
poet knows it too, and is dazzled as he turns his eyes toward 
“the superb vistas of death.” He knows that “the perpetual 
transfers and promotions” and “the amplitude of time” are fora 
man as well as for the earth. The man of science, with un- 
wearied, self-denying toil, finds the letters and joins them into 
words. But the poet alone can make complete sentences. The 
man of science furnishes the premises ; but it is the poet who 
draws the final conclusion. Both together are “swiftly and 
surely preparing a future greater than all the past.” But, while 
the man of science bequeaths to it the fruits of his toil, the poet, 
this mighty poet, bequeaths himself—‘“ Death making him 
really undying.” He will “stand as nigh as the nighest” to 
these men and women. For he taught them, in words which 
breathe out his very heart and soul into theirs, that “love of 
comrades” which, like the “soft-born measureless light,” makes 
wholesome and fertile every spot it penetrates to, lighting up 
dark social and political problems, and kindling into a genial 
glow that great heart of justice which is the life-source of De- 
mocracy. He, the beloved friend of all, initiated for them a 
“new and superb friendship ;” whispered that secret of a god- 
like pride in a man’s self, and a perfect trust in woman, whereby 
their love for each other, no longer poisoned and stifled, but 
basking in the light of God’s smile, and sending up to hima 
perfume of gratitude, attains at last a divine and tender com- 
pleteness: He gave a faith-compelling utterance to that “ wis- 
dom which is the certainty of the reality and immortality of 
things, and of the excellence of things.” Happy America, that 
he should be her son! One sees, indeed, that only a young giant 
of a nation could produce this kind of greatness, so full of the 
ardor, the elasticity, the inexhaustible vigor and freshness, the 
joyousness, the audacity of youth. But I, for one, cannot grudge 
anything to America. For, after all, the young giant is the old 
English giant, — the great English race renewing its youth in 
that magnificent land, “ Mexican-breathed, Arctic-braced,” and 
girding up its loins to start on a new career that shall match 
with the greatness of the new home. 











FROM GOETHE’S WEST-EASTERLY 


I. 
F toward Mecca one should drive 
Jesus’ ass, no whit would he 
Bettered by the journey be ; 
Still an ass he would arrive. 


II. 
He who knows not how to render 
Upshot of three thousand years, 
Lives from hand to mouth, a darkling, 
Shiftless with his long arrears. 


III. 
My house who enters may upbraid 
What I in many years have made; 
But he may pass before the gate 
If I decline his estimate. 


IV. 
Once I put my foot upon a spider, 
And I thought, are these comely ways? 


Is not God to both of us provider 
Of an interest in these days? 


v. 
The tide of passion sends its futile strife 
Against the constant land: 
It throws poetic pearls upon the strand, 
And these are clear receipts of life. 


VI. 


A twofold gift in breathing, see ; 

The air we draw, then set it free: 

In that there’s toil, there’s ease in this, 
So strangely life compounded is. 

Thank God when he constrains thy will, 
And when he lets thee, thank him still. 


DIVAN. 





Joun WEIss. 














THE CHARACTER AND POWER OF 
JUDAISM. 


HERE are living in the United States about three hun- 

dred and ten thousand Israelites. These, though widely 
scattered and somewhat migratory, have two hundred congrega- 
tions that meet for worship, and one hundred synagogues, cost- 
ing more than two millions of dollars, and accommodating at 
least seventy thousand persons. Seven religious papers are 
ably edited. They have between one and two hundred societies 
of a joint religious and literary character, several societies for 
the study and practice of music and the drama, institutions of 
learning and charity, and have commenced forming young men’s 
Hebrew Associations. They support their own orphan asylums, 
but as masons they co-operate in all those charities peculiar to 
that order. How should we feel and act toward this people? 
Here they are in our new republic, strong and helpful, and 
clothed with an historic interest which gives them an especial 
claim to our respect. Though scattered and bruised as a na- 
tion, they have, as a race, an unbroken history, extending back 
through the centuries to where other ancient peoples have left 
naught save their foot-prints and tombs. 

Our first historical knogledge of Israelites is as workers, 
acquisitors, saviours. They did not go empty handed into 
Canaan, but with Egyptian jewels of silver and gold. Moses 
gathered, too, the learning of the Egyptians, and very character- 
istically put it into such a form that his followers might possess 
it, and that it might still teach when his tongue should be silent. 

All Semitic races, of which the Israelite is the greatest, are 
religious peoples and monotheists. They have been character- 
ized by devotion and reverence. They have always had some 
things which the rabble were not permitted to handle; some 
safe place to deposit their treasure, whether it were words or 
gold. It is well for the world there has been such a people. 
Where would be the Bible, if the original manuscripts had been 
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less sacredly preserved in that “ark of the Lord,” in the temple, 
and priests with “unwashed hands” had been permitted to fum- 
ble them during so many centuries ; or had persons less respon- 
sible been charged with their care during their journeys, their 
wars, and captivities? This nation has been the strong chest 
to hold and preserve the faith of monotheism. The result is, 
they value learning and reverence the learned. 

They have preserved the stern Hebrew language, its lofty pro- 
phetic style, and serious religious poems. Without these, where 
would the pantheistic mythology, so full of poetry and imagi- 
nation, of beauty and life, have found the masculine element 
it needed to curb and.to support it, while together they should 
bring forth the present civilization? As fossils lie in the strata 
of stone and teach the law of creation, so their scriptures give 
us the history of religious growth. It holds truths coined in 
the heat of inspiration ; so wherever there is a soul in earnest, 
and leans toward authority, here it finds support. 

We can never adequately appreciate how much the world 
owes to the nation that produced a law-giver and expounder 


- who clothed himself with authority. Moses’ countenance never 


wholly lost the radiance*of Mount Sinai, His words, falling 
with supposed supernatural weight, were definitely recorded, 
yea, embalmed in a nation’s heart and woven into a nation’s 
history. Words spoken with such authority secured definite law. 
Solon’s and Lycurgus’ words had no ark to lie in; no body 
of priests to prune and preserve eyery truth that would bear 
keeping. It was pleasant for Athenian youth to sit in lofty 
porticoes and under spreading trees, to hear Socratic and Pla- 
tonic philosophy ; but time passed, and they had no place to 
send their children to hear the wisdom the fathers had heard. 
What was that learning which detained the boy at twelve years 
in the temple? Of this we are certain, that there were manu- 
scripts read and expounded to the people which taught and 
enlightened them. If we could but have those manuscripts we 
could know more of one of the sources of our present civiliza- 
tion. 

The Archer in the Talmud, afterward Saul, and, still later, 
Christian Paul, displayed his Jewish trait when he gathered the 
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manuscripts, or wrote the history of the birth and ministry of 
John the Baptist and Jesus and their disciples, and, in various 
ways, set in operation causes which should effect the establish- 
ment of a sect filled with this new inspiration from the living 
God, which bade man progress beyond the written Word. 

It is a peculiar Jewish trait to see all things save God em- 
bodied in some material, portable form. At the time of Hillel, 
under whose presidency Jesus was born, the collecting of scrip- 
ture, the best recorded truths, had become a cumbrous un- 
dertaking. So great was the amount on hand, he failed in 
completing the compilation. The first Talmud was not suc- 
cessfully done till about the same time the Christian New 
Testament was finished. The Jerusalem Talmud was not 
closed till about the fifth century. These two compilations 
contain the sayings and writings of the most distinguished of 
their rabbis and scholars since the Babylonian captivity. The 
religious thought of the Hebrews is crystallized in the Talmud, 
that of Christians in creeds and observances. To the modern 
critic they rank about equal in regard to their excellences and 
absurdities. Christians ceased their collection of scripture as 
the Jew element dropped out of their order, and they became 
more allied to Rome than Jerusalem. They ceased, it would 
seem, not only because they lacked the desire and ability to 
compile, but because they wished to concentrate the attention of 
the world upon the personality of their leader and the dramatic 
spectacle of his sufferings and death, The Mohammedans 
took from Jewish scripture the best there is in the Koran, and, 
while they were weak, felt that kinship which was natural, both 
being monotheists. But the Arabians sought to conquer the 
world. They too must represent their faith by some person. 
Mohammed _ was proclaimed mediator. They too bowed to 
one who had inhabited matter. Islamism became powerful. 
It wanted money; and, without a twinge of conscience, they 
persecuted, destroyed, and pillaged all Jews in their midst. The 
Christian church, firmly seated in Rome, and the government, 
only a tool of the church, exhibited a similar feeling toward 
Israelites, only with increased bitterness and hatred. Though 
they knew that it was Roman soldiers that put Jesus on the 
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cross ; though it was Roman ignorance that thrust the side and 
spilled the blood ; yet-money was wanted to build cathedrals, new 
symbols were wanted to replace the heathen practices and con- 
tent the new converts ; and a people were not wanted that were 
constantly repeating the first commandment, while the Chris- 
tians were bowing, and commanding all to bow the knee and 
prostrate the mind and soul, to one they taught “ was like God 
above and man on the earth.” When the Jews were powerful 
they consented to Roman soldiers killing one: the Christian 
church, when it could command Roman soldiers, has slain by 
thousands to retaliate. 

These believers in the one God, ever invisible but ever pres- 
ent, who have cradled religion on the earth, were persecuted as 
if they were beasts from the jungles. They had to destroy their 
property to prevent it from building churches to be devoted, as 
they thought, to idolatrous worship. Women, with firm faith, 
took their children, and, before the fires could be kindled for 
them, plunged into the current and escaped from their persecu- 
tors. In the history of all the nations of Europe the same 
atrocities are recorded. There is only this difference: where 
the Christian church was most powerful, and was building the 
grandest cathedrals, there we find the most brutal spirit shown 
toward them. While Spain was growing and becoming a power 
in the world, when she deservedly was proud of her literature, 
then we find her succoring the Israelites. Their industry en- 
riched her; their knowledge of medicine made Spain a resort 
for acquiring the art of healing. In‘an evil hour priests got the 
ear of sovereigns. “It is easier,’ they said, “to slay the cruci- 
fiers of Christ, and take their wealth, than to fax Christians.” 
What followed every student of history knows. 

France, which is always in advance in all that pertains to 
civilization, has never been so cruel to these civilized people. 
Charlemagne was their friend, but his love was like Cromwell’s 
and Napoleon’s. He was wanting money ; he was conquering 
far countries ; he needed friends in them who were attached to 
others in France; he needed men of learning as interpreters ; 
he needed the counsel of travelers; he needed very much of 
that which Jews possessed ; so during his reign they were be- 
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friended. The French Revolution destroyed church tyranny. 
Since 1791 Jews have had equal rights in France. Napoleon 
brought not only the pope to France, but he assembled, at 
Paris, a Sanhedrim in 1806. Since 1830 the rabbis, like the 
clergymen, have received an allowance from the state. In 1862, 
the women of France, under the presidency of Madame Lemon- 
nier, founded a school for the professional instruction of women. 
Here Jewish girls have equal advantages with the Christian and 
the Rationalist. Thus peacefully civilization gives safety to per- 
sons by dividing the power among the religious sects. During 
the formation of the Alexandrian library, Israelites had peace 
and freedom. Origen kept up friendly intercourse with many 
Jews, which may, in part, account for his kind, enlightened views. 
Theodoric and his court were courteous to Jews, and openly 
protected them, and this was true of all the Arian gothic kings. 
During the sixth century the pope himself protected them from 
the violence of the ignorant. Afterward the root of much evil 
in churches, love of money, to build grand houses of worship, 
took possession of Christians, which accounts for much of their 
hatred and persecution. When this spirit had reached its 
climax, and St. Peter’s stood as its legitimate result, Reuchlen 
the humanist introduced into Germany the study of the He- 
brew language and literature. The Dominican monks pro- 
tested; a long quarrel ensued, but Reuchlin was victorious. 
The result was that valuable manuscripts were saved which 
otherwise would have been burned. From this time the Old 
Testament began to be studied by scholars in the original. 
This quarrel with the Dominicans awakened students to the 
real spirit of Christians toward learning ; and the result taught 
the people that the church was not invincible. 

Israelites can join in celebrating the Reformation, as they did 
recently at Worms, at the uncovering of the Luther monument, 
not only because it was commenced by introducing the study of 
Hebrew, but also because since then learning has been more 
universal. A tolerant spirit and a love for learning are closely 
allied. We owe to the Jews not only our Bible, but the privi- 
lege of reading it understandingly. 

Those very Hebrew manuscripts the Dominicans desired to 
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have exterminated are now of vast value to historical and scien- 
tific students. They give us some of those truths which pre- 
pared the people for John’s preaching, and attracted Jesus to the 
temple so young, — such as Hillel's quotations, “ Do unto others 
as you would be done by,” “Study is more meritorious than 
sacrifice,” “The tradesman at his work need not rise before the 
greatest doctor.” For half a century before Jesus schools flour- 
ished throughout Syria, and they recorded in their scripture 
that “The world is only saved by the breath of the school 
children.” One believing this very naturally taught, “ Suffer 
little children to come unto me.” 

The Israelites as a body have rejected every person who has 
come claiming to be their Messiah. There have been a number 
such, and all have had some adherents. Of their lives we can 
know but little, as they formed no sect. None but Jesus was 
born under so humane, just, and learned a man as Hillel. No 
John the Baptist came from the wilderness, stirring the people 
with eloquence and truth, heating them fit for the moulder. No 
one followed to do the work Paul did, as for Jesus and his disci- 
ples ; and no Roman government was there to prostrate by war 
the powerful religious organization that stood in the way of new 
sects. The others came as Messiahs. Jesus represented the 
Christ, which brought in a Greek and Persian element. Con- 
temporary Hebrew literature mentions little of Jesus, for they 
knew little of him. Neither does the gardener of many a rare 
plant. The pollen from one flower falls on others; seasons 
afterward he sees the new fruit. He had no notes taken of it 
at the time, but can trace it by its characteristics. A study of 
the time, anterior and posterior to Jesus, is showing to many 
Christians, to many Jews, the truth concerning Jesus’ life and 
teachings. 

Therg is a tide in the affairs of men. Humanity had become 
conscious of its inheritance. The time had come to cast off the 
swaddling clothes of the scribes ; to say, “It hath been written, 





... But I say .” That Semitic race, with their pure mono- 
theism and love for authority, would not conciliate universal 
Rome who was drawing to herself the Gnosticism of Persia, the 
philosophers and philosophies of Greece and Ephesus, the Trini- 
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tarians from India. To all they said, “ There is one God, without 
form, ever present: we are his people, this is his word.” But civ- 
ilization was needing these peoples and their thought, and Rome 
saw it. Again, in the sixteenth century, the preserving spirit of 
Deity moved upon the souls of humanity, and they said, “ Rome 
hath said, ‘But we say.’ God still lives in truth-loving souls: we 
are now hearing it said, ‘Christianity teaches ;’ but the pervading 
Spirit saith unto me.” Every protest of humanity against idol- 
atry in any form, every step taken in the enlightenment of the 
people, has ever been, and is now, an aid to Judaism. Ignorance 
and idolatry are inseparable, as much so as are intelligence, and 
a belief in a God who is Creator, Preserver, and Saviour of souls. 
The faults of Jews have arisen in a great measure from long 
ages of persecution, or by intensifying good traits to excess. It 
is only within a few years that they have been able to put their 
money into synagogues and know that they could enjoy them 
unmolested, Nor could they build dwellings, colleges, or asy- 
lums, without feeling that perhaps their children would see 
them seized by Christians. So they have put their wealth into 
gold, and gold is money in every land.* Even this republic, that 
has no state religion, will hardly acknowledge them as religious 
people. Conventions are being held to insist upon the state 
and national constitution acknowledging Jesus as the Christ. 
And in the Western Social Science Association they heard a 
Christian minister relate ‘his creed, and heard a prayer addressed 
to Jesus instead of Deity. In many ways the attempt is made 
to compel them to acknowledge Jesus as Lord and Christ. 
They are driven to the necessity of keeping by themselves, 
or accept what their consciences abhor. But the Christian 
churches do not hate Jews without a cause. They are a con- 
stant check to church tyranny. When they were crushed, and 
the Christian church was all powerful, we had the dark ages. 
From them came the present active enemy to church organ- 
ization and denomination, — Rationalism. Maimonides is its 
father, and Spinoza, the gentle, truth-loving Jew, its “elder 
brother.” Many influential Jews of Germany belong to that 
party formerly called Humanists and Humanitarians, now more 
generally Rationalists. ; 
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The lovers of science will never persecute Israelites, they are 
so saving of all facts. They have brought to this age much of 
Egypt’s learning and Asia’s alchemy. But Jews will not listen 
to them till they can speak with authority, and not till there can 
be extracted something that time will not destroy. 

When Christianity reigned supreme over the civilized world 
the people of Israel were robbed, persecuted, slain. Are they 
vanquished? They have all the religious and political world 
directly in their grasp. To-day there are no churches open 
with men or women of learning expounding the best English 
scripture ; no one dares rise and preach, even from Whittier’s 
“Eternal Goodness.” We are still kept on “sacred psalms,” 
begging God to slay our enemies; yet there are plenty of 
modern psalms which plead with God to take us near to him, 
that we may become better than our enemies.* 

Every Sunday’s discourse must be headed by a verse from the 
Jew’s scripture. The most enlightened civil governments are 
as dependent on the Jew’s coilection of coin as churches are on 
their collection of truth and history. They have to ask Israel- 
ites when they can build palaces; when they can go to war; 
and even proud Protestant England receives an Israelite’s 
choice of a man for the head of her church. Of course Jews 
now are not slain or persecuted; for who can get money at 
the lowest rate at the right time can have the largest bound- 
aries, the greatest armies. Since civilization has forbidden to 
slay and steal, governments, with standing armies, will protect, 
even love, the Jews. Are they vanquished? In all nations, 
now, there are synagogues open for believers to bow around 
the altar of the creating and the preserving God. Their lamps, 
giving light and heat, have never ceased to burn. In all lands 
they are increasing. 

History paints in fast colors the truth that one is exalted and 
cared for in post the same proportion as the peer acting wants 





* This was written before Francis E. Abbot became minister of the First 
Independent Society of Toledo, O. There is now one congregation in our 
republic that values modern as well as ancient scripture ; who are willing 
their minister shall take his text from words written in the nineteenth as 
soon as from those written in the first century. 
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you for its benefit. Who, then, needs the Jews? Russia, very 
naturally, despises them ; for she ‘wishes to control her people 
through the one church which ranks the second in wealth and 
numbers among the Christian churches, and its intolerance is in 
proportion to its power to inflict injury on its enemies. She 
cannot make Israelites slay Islamites, exalting idolatry over 
ancient monotheists. What is to check the tyranny that would 
arise from the union of the two most powerful branches of the 
Christian church? There is a power in their midst that has 
wealth, numbers, unity of purpose, and that power will not help 
destroy the only religious order that would unite with them 
against church tyranny; yes,— Russia hates Jews. France 
and Germany are filled with pantheism and materialism. Do 
they not need to hear the voice that never wavers, “There is 
one God without form, Creator and Preserver of humanity?” 
Does not Spain just now need citizens with wealth, industry, 
economy, and with a faith in a God that is, and ever has been, 
“unknown” to the senses ? 

Our government was among the first to make them citizens. 
Any class enfranchised are safe in a republic: some party will 
befriend them for the value of their votes. 

The commercial class will not persecute, for they compose 
one-third of this. Students of social science find that Moses 
is the great leader. He taught the prevention of sin and dis- 
ease, which indicated knowledge of natural laws. He did not 
take one from the dead, but kept many from the grave. 

The Iraelites in America look for no man to be their Messiah. 
Their God is Creator and Saviour. In finding the method of 
creation, they find the method of salvation. When the Jews 
were preserved from pestilence by observing their sanitary laws, 
Christian bishops, supposing it was by witchcraft in their Tal- 
mud which brought it to England, but exempted the Israelites, 
ordered it burned. The Jew asked, “Why should I leave the 
belief that prevents disease for Christian cure? Who has faith 
enough to work miracles, even if cure was as great as preven- 
tion.” A rabbi writes, “Sins cannot be forgiven. There is no 
remission of sins without removing their cause. The means of 
expiation and atonement are within every one’s reach. God is 
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just; the forgiveness of sins is unjust.” Are the enemies of 
the republic the enemies too of Jews? Shall we need them? 
Among the elements of this nation, one of the strongest, and 
one, too, least impregnated with American ideas, is that class 
who owe higher allegiance to, and feel more interest in a gov- 
ernment that holds court at the Vatican than in ours. That 
power hates freedom which nourishes individuality. Rome 
clinches our republic with a million prongs. Where is there a 
class that is united, that with the lovers of republican govern- 
ment can keep this power balanced, this enemy in her place? 
There is one in our midst three hundred thousand strong. 
Israelites know, too, that if their old enemy gains ground they 
must lose. Protestants fear they are helpless, so scattered into 
sects, with interests so diffused that it seems impossible to 
concentrate, to balance this combined strength of the most 
powerful Christian church. Protestants fight with their reason : 
that does not pierce the armor of the “Soldiers of the cross.” 
They fight with new ideas. Roman soldiers obey orders ; their 


‘ ruling will is in Italy. Are we helpless? No: for “the peculiar 


people of God,” who have never bowed to any one who was 
like God above or man below, are here in a united band, 
still fronting their enemies of a thousand years. It is useless 
to ask which class would be gainers in the prosperity of the 
republic. Diffusion of learning and thought is sure to take 
the strength from cne, and as sure to give influence and power 
to the other. 

In the history of the world, this race has in the great crises 
been preservers of religion and thought, checking tyranny by 
a balance of power, and giving natural law an opportunity for 
action. When the ignorant people threw in their jewels and 
formed their Egyptian calf the tribe of Levi bowed not down. 
When Rome gathered the thoughts and faiths of the world into 
the history of one, the tribe of Levi were still steadfast to their 
God, who “comes to none through another, but zs zz every one.” 
The corruptors of Europe have a fast hold on America. Is it 
wise in us, then, to despise the “ peculiar people of God”? The 
genius of the Israelites has been a mantle which has parted 
every sea of trouble, and they have gone through and are safe 
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on the other side, while their enemies have been swallowed up 
with their wealth, anger, and pride. It is well that events are 
showing to our statesmen the value of the genius of Judaism to 
our republic. 

| Mary N. ADAMS. 
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FIVE LIVES. 


IVE mites of monads dwelt in a round drop 
That twinkled on a leaf by a pool in the sun. 
To the naked eye they lived invisible ; 
Specks, which the shell of an empty mustard-seed 
Had been a hollow sky for thousands of. 


‘One was a meditative monad, called a sage, 
e And, shrinking all his mind within, he thought: 
“ Tradition, handed down for hours and hours, 
Tells that our globe, this quivering crystal world, 
Is slowly drying. What if, seconds hence, 
When I am very old, yon shimmering dome 
Come drawing down and down, till all things end?” 


4 
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One was a transcendental monad ; thin 
And long and slim in the mind; and thus he mused: 
“ Oh, vast, unfathomable monad-souls ! 
Made in the image” —a hoarse frog oroaks from the pool — 
“ Hark! ’twas some god, voicing his glorious thought 
In thunder music! Yea, we hear their voice, 
And we may guess their minds from ours, their work. 
Some taste they have like ours, some tendency 
To wriggle about, and munch a trace of scum.” 
He floated up on a pin-point bubble of gas 
That burst, pricked by the air, and he was gone. 
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One was a barren-minded monad, called 
A positivist ; and he knew positively : 
“There is no world beyond this certain drop. 
Prove me another! Let the dreamers dream 
Of their faint gleams, and noises from without, 
And higher and lower: life is life enough.” 
Then swaggering half a hair’s breadth, hungrily 
He seized upon an atom of bug, and fed. 


One was a tattered monad, called a poet ; 
And with shrill voice ecstatic thus he sang: 
“Oh, the little female monad’s lips! 

Oh, the little female monad’s eyes! 
Ah, the little, little, female, female monad !” 


The last was a monad of the period, 
Who dashed amid the infusoria, 
Danced high and low, and wildly spun and dove 
Till the dizzy others held their breath to see. 


But while they led their wondrous little lives 
£onian moments had gone wheeling by. 
The burning drop had shrunk with fearful speed ; 
A glistening film — ’twas gone ; the leaf was dry. 
The little ghost of an inaudible squeak 
Was lost to the frog that goggled from his stone ; 
Who, at the huge, slow tread of a thoughtful ox 
Coming to drink, stirred sideways fatly, plunged, 
Launched backward twice, and all the pool was still. 





EVIDENCES OF SPIRITUALISM. 


OR more than a score of years the subject of spirit com- 

munication has been before the world, and, although re- 
peatedly “exposed,” has gathered strength from year to year, 
until its adherents are counted by millions. Five great jour- 
nals are issued in its advocacy in this country, and over twenty in 
the various languages of Europe. That it has great power and 
is wielding it, for good or evil, all must admit. The only question 
is the source of its manifestations, purporting to come from the 
world of spirits. Here is great divergence. My purpose is to 
review the principal explanations which have been offered, and 
adduce the main points in evidence of their spiritual origin. The 
limited space of a magazine article will not allow more than a 
bare outline, and in my endeavors to condense I may become 
obscure. The phenomena are extremely diverse in character ; 
and, while this peculiarity has presented an insurmountable 
obstacle to those who have attempted to frame theories for their 
explanation, it equally increases the difficulty of selecting such 
facts as most perfectly illustrate and prove its lofty claims. 
Charlatanism, in its hydra-headed forms, has fastened itself on 
the new cause; quackery and humbugs of incredible impu- 
dence have grown strong under its shadow; and sometimes 
even the, well-meaning have been led widely astray by igno- 
rance. A cause with less vitality would have sunk beneath 
the load of folly, villainy, and ignorance it has been compelled 
to carry. 

As a great flood pours down the river’s bed, yellow with the 
wash of half a continent, bearing all the flood-wood collected 
on its shores, and the swollen carcasses which for the summer 
have festered on its banks, so Spiritualism has swept together 
all the heterodox issues of the day. The biologist, the path- 
eist, the mesmerizer and phrenologist, have marshaled them- 
selves under its banner, and its broad zgis is claimed for them 
all. This stream will become pure, and then will it be found 
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that it has nothing in common with any of them. They may 
float on it# pure waters, but it will shake them off and rise 
above the sordid selfishness of men. 

Spiritualism is the belief that departed spirits can and do 
communicate with earth. In a broader sense it embraces a 
belief in the philosophy of spirit existence. In this first 
sense, a Congregationalist, a Methodist, or Universalist may 
be a believer in Spiritualism, and it has no more connec- 
tion with the issues of the day than the dogmas of either of 
these sects. , : 

The objections urged against Spiritualism are generally based 
on manifestations which Spiritualists themselves reject or hold 
as of questionable value. Dark circles are ridiculed, and excite 
skepticism. It is very doubtful if they have been of any benefit 
to Spiritualism. The mediums who hold them may be honest, 
and the phenomena never so genuine; but darkness renders 
deception easy and detection impossible. For any scientific 
value they are worthless. Cabinet séances and rope-tying per- 
formances may be truthful, but under the conditions in which 
they are given they are valueless as evidence. We advise 
all investigators to avoid dark circles, and to insist on such 
conditions as are requisite for the avoidance of error or decep- 
tion. These manifestations have occurred in the light as well 
as in the dark, and hence light is zo¢ an insurmountable impedi- 
ment. We have yet to meet the honest, truthful medium who 
will object to the institution of such conditions as will give the 
séances value as a test, if requested in a candid, truth-seeking 
temper of mind. 

By the rejection of these the field is somewhat narrowed, but 
there remain the facts on which every Spiritualist relies. These 
may be divided into two very distinct classes, — physical and 
psychical,—the first, embracing those relating to the moving 
of matter; the second, those relating to the influencing of 
mind. If the phenomena embraced in the first class can be 
substantiated, their evidence is by far the stronger; for mental 
phenomena are, even when carefully observed, always attended 
by vitiating circumstances. If it can be proved that matter has 
been moved without physical contact; that the movements were 
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intelligent, and the intelligence be identified, the chain of proof is 
complete and cannot be evaded. The mental phenomena origi- 
nate in the impressibility of the mind, and, until more is known 
of the laws which govern its occult realm, the evidence drawn 
therefrom must be taken as of secondary importance. The 
moving of physical objects, without mortal contact, and in an 
intelligent manner, and the concussions or raps, must be consid- 
ered of primary scientific importance. Here we are met with 
the assurance that such phenomena are impossible. There is 
no argument in this assertion. Columbus, Harvey, Kepler, and 
every one who has given expression to new thoughts, have been 
met by the cry, “Impossible!” After a time their truths 
became possible enough. The present always smiles at the 
positive assertions of past ignorance. Let us have a care or 
the next generation will smile at our self-assurance. 

Although physical objects may not have been observed to 
move, the evidence of witnesses may supply an infinitely prob- 
able proof that they do. Circumstantial evidence in law rests 
on this principle, and it often becomes the arbiter of life or 
death. It is considered, if several witnesses of veracity agree 
in their statements, it is morally certain that they speak the 
truth. ; 

The testimony of the senses is received in law as prima facie 
evidence. No judge would suppose that he was imposed upon, 
and no counsel agree that witnesses should be set aside, because 
no faith can be placed in the organs of seeing and hearing. 
Otherwise all received rules of evidence must be set aside; we 
dwell in a dream-world, and so hallucinated are we that there 
are none to tell us of our hallucinations. The end is with 
Berkeley's idea that the external world is only a fancy of the 
mind without real existence. When thousands of reliable wit- 
nesses testify that they have seen objects moved without con- 
tact, the probabilities are infinite that they have done so. No 
amount of negative evidence is of any avail. That a thousand 
individuals have not seen a table move does not invalidate the 
testimony of one who has. Granting that the senses are some- 
times unreliable, and, further, that they are nowhere so untrust- 
worthy as in the border-land lying between the known physical 
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realm and the so-called supernatural, ‘it does not foll6w that 
the members of circles are hallucinated. Opposers of Spirit- 
ualism talk as if the world were a world of ha'lucinations, an 
unreliable, phantom existence. It is true, all are liable to 
this abnormal action. It is induced by fevers, fasting, nar- 
cotics, and stimulants, but here is the distinction: hallucina- 
tion is the perception of the sensible signs of an idea; “ illu- 
sion is the false appreciation of real sensations.” “ Either may 
exist (the former rarely) in persons of sound mind; but in 
that case they are discredited in consequence of the exercise 
of reason and observation, or, if credited, they do not influence 
the actions.” ms 

To apply the above principle, stated by the highest authority 
on insanity. If a score of persons subject to illusions or hallu- 
cinations were in a circle no two would be affected alike. Be- 
cause one saw the table move would be no reason for another 
to do so. One might see it rise-to the ceiling, another drop 
through the floor, and a third go out at the window. Contrary 
to this, at circles the members see the same movements and 
hear the same sounds, a fact which at once silences the hypoth- 
esis of illusion or hallucination. 

The opposers of Spiritualism have each a favorite theory 
which they complacently maintain. There is a respectable 
party who have at once fallen on a sure and satisfactory 
method, at least to them. It is the devil! Ah, Satan, you 
are too much abused, — scape-goat for all the folly and ignorance 
of the world! Whether referred to the devil, or to evil spirits, 
this important question arises: “ If evil spirits can communicate, 
why not the good?” Ah! here is an unfortunate dilemma. 
Can a benevolent God let loose on mankind an innumerable 
host of demons, and allow them to delude the children of men, 
and obstruct all avenues by which the good and loving. ones can 
hold the same intercourse? The tree is known by its fruit. 
Spiritualism teaches a sublime code of morality. It inculcates 
virtue, goodness, and purity; holds out the strongest induce- 
ments for right doing ; destroys oppression and gives assurance 
of the beautiful life beyond and the constant ministrations of 
loved ones gone before. 
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The same laws by which evil spirits can communicate will 
allow the good. 

With those who have a smattering of science, electricity, 
magnetism, and od force, have been in turn thought to explain 
the manifestations. The only assignable reason for their being 
thus applied is in the mystery with which they are surrounded. 

Electricity, generated by electric machines, is readily detected 
by electrometers. When in tension it will give a spark; but 
even when accumulated to the extent of human means, it can- 
not be made to move objects as tables are moved, not to men- 
tion the intelligence manifested. It can only affect objects 
directly in its path, and that for an almost infinitely short 
space of time. Whether received from a machine or battery, 
perfect insulation is requisite. In a circle, as usually consti- 
tuted, there is no insulation, no battery, in short, not a single 
condition necessary for the production of an electrical effect. 
The most delicate instrument science can devise for the detec- 
tion of this force gives not the least indication of its presence, 
as I have repeatedly tested. The snapping sound of the elec- 
tric spark is entirely different from the rappings. 

Objects when moving never give any indication of magnetic 
attraction: wood is its antipode, yet an iron article moves not 
more readily than a wooden one. The moving table will not 
attract the smallest iron filing any more than electrically it will 
attract a pith ball. It sounds exceedingly wise to refer unex- 
plained facts to electricity or magnetism, and has become quite 
the fashion. The human body cannot charge a table either 
magnetically or, electrically. Odic force ran a famous career. 
It was less understood than the previous, and hence more 
implicitly entertained. The world never received a greater 
sham than this explanation. Scientific men have never ad- 
mitted the odic force into the courts of science, and even 
doubt its existence. At most, in the hands of its discoverer, 
it was only an attenuated flame, only recognizable by extremely 
sensitive persons. Its influence is exerted only on living beings, 
and it has no power to move matter, and is as devoid of intelli- 
gence as the wind. 

These theories were not propounded by scientific men. They 
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have kept aloof, for the reason that they are prejudiced by mate- 
rialism. That they have not been converted is not an argument 
against Spiritualism. The church is not remarkably successful. 
, A few have investigated, and, almost without exception, have 
yielded the point. The actions of most have been exceedingly 
bigoted. When Prof. Hare attempted to introduce it to the 
attention of the American "Association, Prof. Henry so far 
forgot the rules of ordinary politeness as to interrupt him in 
the midst of his reading, and remarked it “was a dangerous 
subject to introduce into this convention,” and moved it be laid 
on the table. ° 

It will be admitted, that, if a table be moved, certain conditions 
are requisite for that result, and these must be complied with. 
The spirit actuating scientists when engaged in this investiga- 
tion is nowhere better shown than by the Cambridge committee. 
They promised at the commencement to comply with the re- 
quirements made. When requested to sit in the circle, they 
refused. One, a professor in the college, said he had “sworn 
never to sit in a circle,” and, with others, continued to move 
around the room, communicating in suspicious whispers, and in 
rough, and at times insulting tones, with those forming the circle. 
Every one who has any experience will know that such conduct 
necessarily renders it impossible to obtain manifestations. In 
each of their favorite sciences these professors would hasten to 
comply with conditions required, nor expect success unless he 
did so; but here they persistently destroyed the most essential 
element, and then heralded their want of success as evidence of 
the fallacy of Spiritualism. Of them the correspondent of “ The 
Tribune,” wrote, “The Cambridge ‘investigation’ into Spirit- 
ualism proved to be no investigation at all.” 

All men of science have not thus met the issue like bigots. 
Both in America and Europe the facts have received the atten- 
tion of some of the best scientific minds, and been pronounced, 
after patient investigation, of spiritual origin. It appears a little 
untimely for the oft-repeated assertion that men of thought 
stand wholly aloof, when eminent scientists, as Profs. Hare and 
Mapes, physicians, as Exeter and Halleck, jurists, as Tal- 
madge, Robert Dale Owen, and Edmunds, authors, as Epes 
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Sargent and Brittan, endorse the facts of spirit communion. 
All of these have pursued a thorough course of investigation, 
in some cases extending over several years, and have been 
unavoidably pressed to such conclusion. Judge Edmunds 
says: “I went into the investigation originally thinking it a 
deception, and intending to make public my exposure of it. 
Having, from my researches, come to a different conclusion, I 
feel that the obligation to make known the result is just as 
strong.” Such would be the testimony of all those who have 
become believers. Their skepticism was forced to yield by the 
logic of facts. 

It is not denied by the skeptic that objects move: the ques- 
tion refers to the means by which they are moved. The 
original theory of collusion and humbug does not now need 
refutation. That many “remarkable” manifestations are im- 
postures no Spiritualist will deny. But that there is a genuine 
and true article the many theories tacitly admit. They may 
or may not be of spiritual origin, but, if not, they await an 
explanation that never yet has been given. Humbug, hallu- 
cination, the devil, electricity, magnetism, od force, are equally 
puerile. 

The first question, “ Has matter been moved without physical 
contact?” is answered in the affirmative by all these theories 
except the first two. I can add my own testimony with that 
of thousands and hundreds of thousands who have seen this 
phenomenon. 

Are the movements intelligent? In answer I shall introduce 
a few facts, more as illustrations than exhaustive proof, of which 
my space will not allow. These facts have their separate bear- 
ings. They prove the movement, its intelligence, and identity. 
I have no reason to doubt the statements in regard to Hume, 
—his being carried through the air, or lifted to the ceiling, 
—attested as they are by the best minds of England; but, it 
may be said, he is a professional medium; and I prefer, there- 
fore, to draw my facts from unprofessional sources. A report 
of General Buliard of a séance held with a little daughter of 
Mr. Atwood, of Troy, N.Y., is of peculiar interest. He was 
induced to attend by a clergyman, and the party was joined by 
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four other eminent men. While the little girl sat in her high- 
chair, her tiny feet resting on the foot-board, she was lifted and 
carried about as a feather blown by the wind. The heavy table, 
around which they were seated, rocked, while loud raps re- 
sounded from various parts of the room, and spelled out names 
and dates and messages, identifying departed friends of the 
sitters. As they were about to adjourn, a message was given 
from General Bullard’s deceased brother. Then he thought, as 
a test, If it is my brother, move the medium in her chair to- 
wards me. His idea was to have her moved a little way ; but 
she was carried round the table, and sat by his side almost 
instantaneously. Then General Bullard started up, exclaiming, 
“ By heavens, it is all true!” 

In an article written for “ Putnam’s Monthly,” Horace Gree- 
ley gives a fact of peculiar significance on the authority of Mrs. 
S. Helen Whitman, the celebrated poetess of Rhode Island. 
The details of the séazce are unimportant: the following item 
only has direct interest. “Mr. S. placed the closed points of a 
pair of scissors in the hands of the medium, and dropped his 
pencil through one of the rings or bows, the paper being placed 
beneath. Her hand presently began to tremble, and it was 
with difficulty she could retain her hold of the scissors. Mr. 
Simmons then took them into his own hand, and again dropped 
his pencil through the ring. It could not readily be sustained in 
this position. After a few moments, however, it stood as if 
firmly poised and perfectly still: it then began slowly to move. 
Mr. S. saw traced slowly beneath his eyes the words ‘ James D. 
Simmons.’ The letters were distinctly and deliberately written, 
and the handwriting was a fac-simile of his son’s signature. 
Bending down to scrutinize the writing more closely, he observed, 
just as the last word was finished, that the top of the pencil 
leaned to the right ; he thought it was about to slip through the 
ring, but, to his infinite astonishment, he saw the point slide 
slowly back along the word ‘Simmons’ until it rested over the 
letter z, when it deliberately imprinted a dot. This was a punc- 
tilio utterly unthought of by him; he had not noticed the omis- 
sion, and was therefore entirely unprepared for the amendment. 
. . . How will those who deny the agency of disembodied spirits 
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in these marvels, ascribing all to the unassisted power of the 
human will or to the blind action of electricity, — how will they 
dispose of this last curious and significant fact?” Of his son’s 
death Mr. S. had received no particulars, but the intelligence 
purporting to be him related the exact manner in which his 
body had been embalmed. The statements were highly improb- 
able ; but four months after, a gentleman returned from Califor- 
nia, and confirmed them in every particular. 

Prof. Hare gave the subject close and careful scrutiny. For 
accuracy and completeness his scientific series of tests have 
never been surpassed. He endeavored to perfect an apparatus 
which would wholly eliminate the action of the medium’s mind, as 
well as prevent conscious or unconscious deception. In one of 
these a thin board was supported on the surface of a table of 
balls ; on this board the medium’s hands were placed. As the 
least movement of the hands would roll the balls, there was no 
possibility of moving the table ; yet the table moved as readily 
as before, and, being connected with a disc, which the medium 
did not see, spelled long sentences, the substance of which was 
entirely new. The same results were obtained by interposing 
water between the hands and the moving object. His testimony 
in any other path would be unquestioningly received. Why not 
in this ? 

Of the manifestations through the Fox family, Horace Greeley 
wrote: “We devoted what time we could spare from our du- 
ties out of three days to this subject (they were staying at his 
own house), and it would be the basest cowardice not to say 
that we are convinced beyond a doubt of their perfect integrity 
and good faith in the premises. Whatever may be the origin or 
cause of the rappings, the ladies in whose presence they occur 
do not make them. We tested this thoroughly and to our en- 

'ré satisfaction.” 

Said Jenny Lind to Katy Fox, whom she visited while at the 
residence of Greeley: “If it were possible for you to make 
these sounds, I know it is impossible for you to answer the ques- 
tions I have asked this evening.” She had conversed in her 
native tongue, and was so deeply impressed as to depart with 
eyes suffused with tears. 
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As contrasting the “exposition” of Faraday, Robert Dale 
Owen states an occurrence at the residence of the Count D’Our- 
ches, near Paris. He says: “I saw, in broad daylight, a dinner 
table seating seven persons, with fruit and wine on it, rise and 
settle down, while all the guests were standing around it, and 
not one of them touching it at all. All present saw the same 
thing.” 

That the intelligence, whatever it may be, is independent of 
the minds of all present, can be determined at any séance. 
Thus, while receiving a communication from my spirit sister, I 
arose and walked to a side table where a dish of nuts was stand- 
ing ; I turned a portion of them into a pitcher standing by, and 
requested that the table be moved once for each nut in the 
pitcher. This was correctly done, and several times repeated, 
always successfully. Again, my father dropped his pocket-book 
from his pocket while on his farm, and after a long search gave 
it up for lost. He had not the least idea when it fell from his 
pocket. Three days afterwards, while I was sitting at a table 
entirely alone, it moved, called for the alphabet, and spelled out a 
sentence, telling exactly where to find the missing article, and it 
was recovered. 

The spirit of Mrs. T.’s sister came while she was sitting alone 
at the table, and by means of the alphabet told her that her 
father would soon die ; stating the exact time, about three months 
ahead. The event was improbable and unexpected, but came 
literally true. 

Thus I might go on, page after page, with facts from my own 
experience. Many of these, indeed the major part, relate to the 
influence of mind over mind rather than to the movement of 
matter. Such facts may be taken as correlative evidences, and 
may be so freed from sources of error as to have positive sig- 
nificance. 

Judge Edmunds says: “Preparatory to meeting a circle I 
have sat down alone in my room and carefully prepared a series 
of questions to be propounded, and I have been surprised to 
have my questions answered, and in the precise order in which 
I made them, without my even taking my memorandum out of 
my pocket, and when I knew not a person present even knew 
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that I had prepared questions, much less what they were. . 

I have heard the mediums use Greek, Latin, Spanish and French 
words, when I knew that they had no knowledge of any lan- 
guage but their own ; and it is a fact that can be attested to by: 
many, that often there hag been speaking and writing in foreign 
languages and unknown tongues by those who were unac- 
quainted with either.” 

To such statements it may be objected that similar phenom- 
ena of impossibility are seen in the somnambulist. Granted, 
but how dispose of the following? Judge Edmunds further 
states: “ When I was absent last winter in Central America, 
my friends in turn heard of my whereabouts and of the state of 
my health seven times ; and on my return, by comparing their 
information with the entries in my journal, it was found to be 
invariably correct.” 

Mrs. T.’s deceased sister promised to communicate at the 
“Banner of Light” circle room a message for us. We repeated 
the question for nearly six months if she had done so, always 
receiving a negative; but one evening, she unexpectedly in- 
formed us, by the alphabet, and through the moving of the 
table, that she had done so, and as soon as the mail could reach 
us we received it. 

The facts I have stated not only indicate intelligence, but 
identify that intelligence. It is identified in the only manner 
possible. If a friend should come to our door and rap, if we 
could not open it, nor in any manner see him, if he could not 
speak, but only answer us by raps, how could we learn who he 
was, how identify him? Simply by asking such questions as 
he only could answer, and, if rightly responded to, we should at 
once believe him to be present. We should not begin to cavil 
and prate about the unknown laws of mind. 

In precisely this manner do our spirit friends come to us, 
and by the same means can they be identified. If I hear 
rappings on the table as it is moved, and by the alphabet 
the name of a departed friend is given, I can by a series of 
questions establish his identity as well as I could if he were 
a mortal standing outside of my door. There is not a Spir- 
itualist but has had such identifications thrust upon him. It 
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is impossible to honestly engage in investigation without receiv- 
ing such proof. 

Ah! it is rejoined, grant this all to be true: of what good is 
it? This query has been repeatedly asked, and is considered to 
contain the force of an argument. The truthfulness of Spirit- 
ualism does not depend on its good or evil results. If true, it is 
the most glorious philosophy ever presented to the world. The 
future is no longer a far-off country, but is a near and clear do- 
main, joining our lives, and the departed dwell there in supernal 
light, loving us still and receiving our love. Materialism has 
taught a dark and cheerless lesson. Religion has bowed her 
head to its sway. Faith has died out of the world, and nothing 
but positive testimony is of any value in religion as well as in 
science. The spiritual experience of the past cannot be renewed 
by faith. The age is positive. It demands accurate knowledge 
and not the show of it. It is at this critical moment that Spirit- 
ualism presents its positive demonstration of future existence. 
That it has met an imperative demand of the time is shown by 
the eagerness of its reception, and the hope even of the skeptic 
that it may be true. 

Hupson Tutt te. 


Gop sends his teachers unto every age, 

To every clime, and every race of men, 

With revelations fitted to their growth 

And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of Truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race: 

Therefore each form of worship that hath swayed 
The life of man, and given it to grasp 

The master-key of knowledge, reverence, 

Enfolds some germs of goodness and of right ; 
Else never had the eager soul, which loathes 

The slothful down of pampered ignorance, 
Found in it even a moment’s fitful rest. 


— Fames Russell Lowell. 














A SERMON OF IMMORTALITY. 


BY THE LATE EVERETT FINLEY. 


T is not always best to judge concerning the truth of a 
proposition by the amount or the quality of the evidence 
that is brought to sustain it. One may argue poorly in support 
of a most important truth, or produce a great ghow of logic and 
profound reasoning to uphold an injurious falsehood. A man 
may be argued down by the superior tact of his opponents a 
hundred times, and still be in the right. Or, in his own mind, 
one may believe what is true, upon evidence that is grossly 
absurd and insufficient. Socrates, condemned to death, spends 
the last day of his life discoursing to his friends on immortality. 
His arguments in proof of the immortality of the soul are most 
of them fanciful, and would probably have very little weight if 
reproduced at the present day. But his logic and argument 
are of very little importance either way, when we consider the 
fact that there was Socrates himseif, serene and self-possessed, 
though face to face with death, and confident of his own perpet- 
ual existence, even while drinking the pSison of the executioner. 
Paul’s reasoning in support of this doctrine of the future life 
is often, no doubt, lame and inconclusive ; but shall Paul’s perfect 
faith in immortality count for nothing? A man may have 
perfect vision, yet know nothing of the laws of optics; or he 
may think he understands the science of optics, and may 
undertake to explain the laws of vision, while his science and 
explanation are only a bundle of absurdities: but his ignorance 
or absurd explanation has nothing to do with the fact of his 
seeing. And the fact, that so many do seem to see and know 
the truth of the soul’s immortality, may be of more real weight 
and importance than all the arguments, good and bad, that have 
ever been produced in support of the doctrine. 
All the arguments may prove weak and defective; but the 
example of those who have nobly lived and died in the firm 


assurance of immortality cannot fail to persuade and influence 
6 
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those whose faith in a continued existence is less securely 
established. 

Must there not be something better than inconclusive argu- 
ment to give them such steadfast assurance of an endless life? 

Some are disposed to rest the evidence of immortality upon a 
single mode of proof, while they deny the validity of all other 
proof. There are Spiritists, who maintain that there is no proof 
of immortality except in the evidence of spirit communication 
from those who have made the passage of death. I do not say 
that all, or even a majority, of Spiritists take this ground, but 
some do. Well, if it can be proved, beyond a reasonable doubt, 
that the spirits of the departed do meet and converse with those 
who are still in the mortal form, that would supply an extremely 
important and consoling proof of man’s future existence. 

But it is very absurd to suppose that every man must wait 
without any proof of immortality, till the ghost of his grand- 
father, or some other reliable ghostly witness, shall come to 
declare the fact. And it is at least possible and supposable 
that future science may explain all the facts and phenomena 
of Spiritism, and demonstrate that disémbodied spirits have 
had no hand in the performances ; in which case all evidence 
of immortality would vanish, if there is no proof save in this 
fact, or supposed fact, of spirit communication. 

There is another class of persons who assure us that there is 
no clear proof of immortality, except in the resurrection of Jesus. 
But how about the millions who have never heard of Jesus? 
Must they all live and die without any reasonable assurance of 
the future life? And many an honest skeptic will question or 
deny the reality of the resurrection of Jesus. 

There will be many a doubting Thomas to whom you cannot 
show the pierced hands and wounded side. And if they could 
be produced, the modern Thomas would inquire, “ Where is the 
evidence that it wasn’t a swoon instead of death?” Here, 
according to the accounts, was a person taken from the cross, 
without any of his bones being broken, and laid away in the 
tomb for dead, but without his having been pronounced dead by 
any of the physicians. 

Now this same Thomas will ask, “Suppose that the whole 
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medical faculty of Boston should pronounce a man to be dead, 
under similar circumstances, and the man should appear two or 
three days afterwards alive and well: wouldn't you decide at once 
that the doctors must have been mistaken when they pronounced 
him dead ?” 

“Josephus relates, that, in the time of the war the Romans 
made in Judea, happening to pass by where they had three 
days before crucified certain Jews, he amongst them knew three 
of his own friends, and obtained the favor of having them taken 
down ; of whom two, he says, died, the third lived a great while 
after” (Montaigne). 

Well, the skeptic will ask again, if a man has been known to 
survive for many years after having been suspended on the cross 
for three whole days, why are we bound to suppose fhat Jesus 
was dead, who was not a sixth part of three days on the cross? 

Or this doubting Thomas may entirely disbelieve the story of 
the resurrection. And, while disbelieving it, he need not sup- 
pose it a forgery, invented for the purpose of deceiving, but 
simply one of those ancient myths which have grown up and 
got themselves believed, without any one’s being able to account 
for their origin. 

These and many other objections will the skeptic oppose to 
the story of the resurrection ; and how shall these objections be 
answered? Or suppose that you are able to convince the 
skeptic that Jesus did in his proper material body arise from the 
dead. He may still reply, that, according to the reports, Jesus 
was a special, extraordinary, and miraculous personage: how 
can the fact that he rose from the dead zz the body be any 
proof that you and I, who are quite ordinary and unmiraculous 
personages, shall rise from the dead out of the body? He 
may utterly fail to see any connection between the two events. 

Thus, in limiting the proof of man’s immortality to a particular 
kind of evidence, if one should succeed in establishing his point, 
he would thereby weaken the general proof, and leave vast num- 
bers without proof of any sort. Let each one prefer the kind of 
evidence that suits his own mind and constitution best. There 
may be no great objection against any one’s founding his belief 
in immortality wholly upon the phenomena of Spiritism, or 
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upon the resurrection of Jesus. But when ove declares that 
there is no evidence of man’s immortality save -in modern 
Spiritism, or when azother proclaims that the only reliable evi- 
dence is to be found in the fact that Jesus rose from the dead, — 
*tis as if the blind man, who has learned to read through the 
sense of touch by means of raised letters, should maintain that 
there is no other method under heaven or among men whereby 
one can be taught to read, save this method of having raised 
letters which are applied to the sense of touch. 

There are those who can only arrive at a conviction of immor- 
tality through the ends of their fingers as it were, and by means 
of raised material letters ; but there may be others who can see 
the truth of the soul’s immortality proclaimed, in letters of light 
in every page and syllable of nature. 

A man may walk on crutches either from choice or from 
necessity ; but we may be allowed to greet him with a smile 
of incredulity when he comes to recommend crutches as the 
only proper and safe instruments of pedestrian locomotion. 

There are a vast number of spiritual, or perhaps more prop- 
erly wzspiritual crutches, in common use, which are very largely 
recommended and advertised as being vastly superior to the 
natural organs of locomotion. Let those who prefer to do so 
rest their faith in immortality upon a single prop, which may 
be removed by scientific or historic criticism ; but the majority 
of men will prefer to acknowledge the help and validity of every 
kind of sound and reasonable evidence which can help to sus- 
tain and confirm the assurance of a future existence. 

Let us beware of claiming for Christianity any monopoly of 
this faith in immortality ; for if one could prove that this is a 
private story told in the ear of some special prophet or saviour, 
and not a communication which the Infinite Spirit has made to 
the whole humanity, he would only be proving that it is a doubt- 
ful or incredible story. 

So important a truth as the soul’s immortality, if it be a truth, 
cannot rest upon any private or partial testimony ; but it needs 
the general and direct testimony of the race, if it is to be firmly 
and reliably established as the faith of humanity. 

The first proof of immortality which I shall name is the gen- 
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eral belief of mankind. I do not say that it is the universal 
belief of mankind ; for travelers have given accounts of tribes 
who have seemed to have no notion whatever of a future exist- 
ence, and there are individuals in every community who doubt 
or deny the immortality of the soul. But it is fair to affirm the 
belief in immortality as the general faith of humanity both past 
and present. ’Tis a faith that is not limited to any age, race, 
or religion. No research has ever led us to the origin of this 
belief, unless it be in the soul itself as an essential part of man’s 
spiritual constitution. 

’Tis often stated, by those who do not go so far as to main- 
tain that Christianity has furnished the only reliable evidence 
of immortality, that before the Christian era the belief in a 
future life, where such belief had any existence, was altogether 
vague, indefinite, and uncertain. 

Though these statements of the vagueness and uncertainty 
of this belief among the heathen nations previous to the birth 
of Christianity are, no doubt, many of them grossly exagger- 
ated, still it is undeniably true, that, through the influence of 
Christianity, the faith in the immortal life became vastly more 
vivid and intense. But this faith is not always and everywhere 
clear and intense, even in Christendom. There have been times 
when the faith of Christendom in a future existence has seemed 
as weak and uncertain as among the Greeks, Romans, and 
barbarians previous to the birth of Jesus. And perhaps the 
present is such a time. But it is still true, when all proper 
exceptions have been made, that the faith in immortality is the 
faith of humanity. Its origin seems to be further back than 
the commencement of history, and its prevalence has extended 
over almost every inhabited portion of the earth. Now whence 
came this faith? Could it have grown up by mere accident? 
Is it possible to suppose an almost universal moral or spiritual 
belief among mankind, without some fact to correspond with 
the belief? °*Tis hard to conceive of a general and concurrent 
belief of humanity in the real existence of a baseless unreality. 
In this general faith of mankind, there seems to be a promise 
and assurance of immortality from the Author of nature, given 
through the human constitution. 
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But if the whole nature of man is mortal and perishable, then 
there is a general deception practiced on the whole race, and for 
no good purpose, so far as we are able to see. 

It would seem vastly better that man should never have felt 
a hope or longing for immortality, if it is all to end in the blank 
of annihilation. 

If the present life were all, then the prevailing belief in an 
endless life beyond the grave, besides being a cheat, is, so far 
as we can judge, a great evil and calamity; for how many, in 
their care or dread of the future state, have wholly neglected 
and missed the appropriate pleasures and advantages of the 
present ; and what countless millions have found their whole 
existence a weary burden and a curse because tyrants and 
priests have wielded over them the lash of future retribution 
to keep them in abject servitude. 

This general belief of mankind seems to be, if not conclusive, 
yet of very great weight in the argument for the immortality of 
the soul; for there appears neither reason nor justice in the 
conduct of nature, if the belief is not to be matched with a 
corresponding reality. And this is not a belief merely of the 
credulous ignorant, but the belief also, and often the most 
assured conviction, of a vast majority of the wise and good of 
all ages and races. 

It may also be observed that man seems furnished and con- 
stituted for immortality: the capacities of his nature are such 
as to adapt him to a future and progressive existence. If man 
were simply fitted to the present state of existence, if there 
were no faculties or requirements of his constitution which seem 
to demand another and more advanced condition of being for 
their fulfillment and satisfaction, then it might be hard to pro- 
duce any convincing argument in support of the doctrine of 
immortality. But such is not the case. Man ‘is not well 
matched with his present condition of being; and there is 
somewhat in the constitution of his nature, either latent or 
active, which seems to.urge and affirm the necessity of an 
endless existence in connection with more favorable conditions 
than exist in the present. 

The wing of the bird bears a certain relationship to the air, 
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and the fin of the fish bears a like relationship to the water: 
each is the instrument of a particular kind of locomotion, and 
each is suited to its own special element. 

If there was no such element as water, or if there were no 
animals that swim in the water, then there would be no fins; 
and the same of wings and their adaptation to the atmosphere. 
Seeing the wing of a bird, its relation to the air that surrounds 
our globe is at once suggested. And seeing somewhat of the 
latent or partially developed wings of the soul, it is no less 
reasonable and proper that we should infer their relation to a 
boundless atmosphere of truth and holiness and an ascending 
progress of endless duration. Astronomers tell us that the 
moon has no atmosphere ; but suppose that by some means we 
should be furnished with the wing of an eagle, or of some simi- 
lar bird, which had, beyond a doubt, grown and flourished on the 
moon: what conclusion would we draw from this specimen of 
lunar ornithology? Certainly this, if no other, that the astron- 
omers were mistaken in supposing that the moon has no atmos- 
phere. It might be shown that the bird itself.was of such a 
nature and organization as not to require air for breathing or 
for the support of any of the vital operations ; but we should 
still answer, here are the wings of a lunar bird,— wings are for 
flying, and they bear a certain known relation to the atmos- 
phere ; therefore the atmosphere must exist, the opinion of the 
astronomers to the contrary notwithstanding. 

And if we see that the nature of man bears a fit relationship 
and adaptation to a progressive immortality, must we not con- 
clude that such a progressive immortality is assigned as the 
proper career and destination of the soul, even though all our 
senses and outward experiences should declare against it with 
a greater positiveness than the astronomers have used in affirm- 
ing that the moon has no atmosphere ? 

Man, as his nature is developed, enters into a near relation- 
ship and correspondence with an infinite world of truth and 
beauty, goodness and wisdom: he sees this world placed before 
him as the proper inheritance of his growing intellectual and 
spiritual powers, and knows that it is only through an endless 
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and progressive existence that he can enter in to possess and 
improve this radiant land of promise. 

The soul’s most intimate relations are with the infinite and 
eternal; and to suppose that the soul itself is nothing more 
than a fleeting time-bubble seems more absurdly unreasonable 
than to suppose that wings should be produced where there is 
no atmosphere. 

If the soul is not immortal, then there is failure, defeat, and 
bankruptcy, where God himself has advertised one of the most 
noble and divine achievements of the universe. Yes, in the 
Jaw and constitution of our being, God himself seems to have 
given us a clear promise of immortality. Life is a cheat to 
man’s nature, a false prophecy, if the soul is not immortal. 

But in the light of immortality we may hope to see all the 
dark problems of the universe justified and explained. The 
objections to immortality are founded entirely upon our igno- 
rance, — our ignorance of the soul’s connection with the body, 
and our ignorance of the soul’s connection with the future life 
out of the body. 

To our observation, the soul seems to grow up, decay, and 
perish with the body. But we have no knowledge or assurance 
that it does so grow up, decay, and perish. 

From a variety of intelligent witnesses there is clear and 
concurrent testimony in favor of immortality, while against it 
is only the testimony of this one blind witness, our ignorance, 
which does not see how the soul can be immortal under the cir- 
cumstances. And, higher than any circumstantial proof, there 
may be the conscious assurance of immortality. 

There are those who live and die with a positive and con- 
firmed conviction of the perpetual existence of the good which 
seeks no outward testimony or argument to sustain it. I do not 
suppose it possible for all men to feel this undoubting interior 
assurance of the immortal life ; but it is no doubt generally true, 
that the more nobly any one lives and aspires, the more clear 
and steadfast will be his faith in immortality. The soul’s health 
is its best pledge of immortality. Those who are faithfully 
endeavoring to make life such that it may be worth perpetuat- 
ing will seldom have any serious doubts of its endless continu- 
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ation. I know a person who says he seldom hears a lofty and 
inspiring strain of music without feeling an almost absolute 
assurance of the perennial existence of the soul. 

Whatever exalts the soul above the clogs and cares of time 
and sense, whether it be poetry, music, eloquence, or love, what- 
ever transports us into the highest state of self-consciousness, 
makes us aware of our own infinite relations. 

When God comes to make his abode with any one, he brings 
infinite riches, and the feast is eternal. But it is a vain task to 
prove the immortal life to those who are making no endeavor to 
live it now. 

What boots it to discourse of colors to the blind, or of the 
sweet enchantment of music to the deaf? Whoso begins to 
live the true life may come to know if it be immortal or not. 

If we prove that we are kindred, and not alien, to the eternal 
truth and beauty which dwell in God, we may perchance come 
to know that the soul must be as enduring as these. 

We have no language or information which will enable us to 
describe the circumstance and scenery of the future life; but 
we may feel assured that it will not remain a hampered, routine 
life, such as we are now compelled to live. 

Two conditions are essential, namely, eternal youth and end- 
less progress ; for, without these conditions, immortality would 
be a curse instead of a blessing. 

Swedenborg says the oldest spirits in heaven are the most 
youthful ; to grow old there is to grow young. And the idea is 
true, whatever may be said of Swedenborg’s report of the out- 
ward fact. 

But, when all is said, it is still the part of wisdom to submit 


willingly and gladly to the direction of the supreme laws, what- 
ever they be —for or against the soul's immortality. If it is 
best that we should live on forever, then we shall live on. It is 


doubtful if immortality can be proved to the majority of man- 
kind at the present day as anything more than a reasonable 
expectation. We are so overridden by physical science and 
physical facts, as well as the ancient superstitions, that often 
the soul’s intuitions of the higher life are, in too many cases, 
treated as if they had no real existence. 

7 








THE NEW-TESTAMENT MIRACLES. - 


N the discussion of general principles and universal truths 

it is unquestionably of great importance to set out with 
accurate definitions of terms. In other cases, however, it is 
my opinion that the utility of definitions has been greatly over- 
rated with very mischievous results. Especially when words 
have acquired a special significance applicable to particular 
events, persons, or things, claimed to be historical and called 
in question, the proper meaning of the words is to be furnished 
by history, and not by logic. We shall never be assisted in 
determining whether the ten plagues of Egypt are to be 
regarded as historical or mythical by any logical definition 
of the word “plagues.” No definition of “wonders” or “ wise 
men” will inform us of the existence or non-existence of the 
“seven wonders of the world” or the “seven wise men of 
Greece.” If any one in controversy regarding the existence 
of the famous Trojan horse sets out with a logical definition of 
the word “horse,” I shall suspect a resemblance between his 
definition and that deceptive piece of mechanism, and _ shall 
refuse to have anything to do with it. 

So when a radical rationalist, in an attack on the evidences of 
Christianity, sets out with a definition of the term “ miracles,” 
from which he deduces the inference that miracles are abso- 
lutely incredible or impossible, it is likely that he has merely 
demolished a man of straw. On the other hand, when an ortho- 
dox doctor of divinity gives such a definition of the term “super- 
natural” as to make every voluntary action of any human being 
a supernatural event, and then proves by forty pages: of reason- 
ing that supernatural events are possible and credible, it is clear 
that he has accomplished nothing, and the world is none the 
wiser for his forty pages. 

It is only in Mr. Gradgrind’s school that the signification of 
the word “ horse” is learned by the method of definitions. The 
method of types is far more effectual. The horses that I have 
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seen serve as types of the species, and give me the meaning of 
the specific name better than any definition can give it. 

So I think it best neither to give nor accept any definition 
whatever of the word “miracle.” The resurrection of Jesus, his 
ascension into heaven, the raising of Lazarus, the turning of the 
water into wine, the feeding of the five thousand, as related in 
the Gospels —these are typical miracles. If they were possible, 
miracles are possible ; if credible, miracles are credible ; if natu- 
ral, miracles are natural. On the other hand, if they are impos- 
sible, incredible, or supernatural, miracles are so. It may be 
that they have a common element, giving them a title to the 
common name of “miracle;” but what that element is, and 
whether there be any, it is better to leave for investigation to 
determine than to assume it at the outset in a definition. I 
think I shall thus avoid the fallacy of begging the question ; 
shall throw dust in no man’s eyes, and shall allow no man to 
throw dust in mine. 

The resurrection of Jesus is by far the most important of all 
the typical miracles. On that ground must sooner or later be 
fought the decisive battle of the war between skepticism and 
Christianity. Before that battle is fought, all other conflict is 
picket skirmishing. I therefore make the consideration of that 
miracle the first in order. 

The skeptic’s attention naturally rests at first upon the remark- 
able discrepancies between the accounts given by the four evan- 
gelists. It is not necessary for me to examine them. Others 
have carefully made the examination already. I propose to con- 
fine myself to a question of identity. Whatever may be the 
disagreement of the Gospels in other respects, it is remarkable 
that they all agree in representing the identification as having 
been a matter of some difficulty. Matthew says that “some 
doubted ;” Mark asserts that he “appeared in another form ;” 
Luke records that “their eyes were holden that they should not 
know him;” and John declares that “the disciples knew not 
that it was Jesus.” With regard to his physical features, we can 
learn nothing from any scripture, except that they seem to have 
been variable, and identification by means of them not very sat- 
isfactory. But it may be profitable to examine the. accounts of 
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his post mortem deeds and words, and inquire whether they were 
characteristic of the man. 


Matthew’s account of these deeds and words is very brief. 


“Jesus met them, saying, All hail... . Then said Jesus unto 
them, Be not afraid: go tell my brethren that they go into Gali- 
lee, and there shall they see me. . . . And Jesus came and spake 


unto them, saying, All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you: and, lo, Iam with yau alway, even unto the 
end of the world. Amen.” All the rest of the account of the 
resurrection in the First Gospel is occupied with the deeds, words, 
and thoughts of other parties. From so little perhaps little can 
be determined ; but it is noticeable that Jesus is nowhere rep- 
resented as having, by either example of administration or com- 
mand before his death, taught his disciples to baptize. If 
William Ellery Channing were allowed to return to earth and 
utter a few words to his former friends, would he improve the 
opportunity —I might better say waste it — with any prescrip- 
tion of baptism? Was Jesus any more likely than Channing to 
doso? The command to teach all nations is entirely at variance 
with the Jewish exclusiveness that he is uniformly represented 
by the evangelists as having maintained through all his life ; 
the allusion to the Trinity is utterly unlike.all that is recorded 
of his previous utterances; and it was unworthy of him to 
make the extravagant boast of having received all power in 
heaven and earth. How has he ever employed his terrestrial 
omnipotence ? 

The account given in the Second Gospel is nearly as short, 
and is rejected as spurious by many critics. “ Now when Jesus 
was risen early the first day of the week, he appeared first to 
Mary Magdalene. . . . After that he appeared in another form 
unto two of them as they walked and went into the country. . . 
Afterward he appeared unto the eleven as they sat at meat, and 
upbraided them with their unbelief and hardness of heart, be- 
cause they believed not them which had seen him after he was 
risen. And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world and 
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preach the gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved ; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned. And these signs shall follow them that believe : in my 
name shall they cast out devils; they shall speak with new 
tongues ; they shall take up serpents; and if they drink any 
deadly thing it shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the 
sick, and they shall recover. So then, after the Lord had 
spoken unto them, he was received up into heaven, and sat on 
the right hand of God.” According to this account, the risen 
Jesus was broad precisely where the third century was broad, 
and narrow where the third century was narrow. There is no 
longer any distinction between Jewish children and Gentile 
dogs ; the gospel is to be preached to every creature: but sal- 
vation is made dependent on faith and baptism; and the un- 
believer is threatened with damnation. Such common jugglers’ 
tricks as the handling of serpents and the drinking of poison 
with impunity are mentioned among the credentials of the 
new faith. The genuineness of this account might well be 
doubted ; but if St. Mark ended his biography with no account 
whatever of so important an occurrence, how is his silence to 
be explained ? 

According to the author of the Third Gospel and the Acts of 
the Apostles, the risen Jesus seems to have been chiefly occu- 
pied with expounding the prophecies — an occupation to which 
this writer was especially partial. Matthew and Mark relate 
that in the beginning of public life Jesus taught in a Galilean 
synagogue. They say nothing about the matter of his discourse ; 
but Luke records that he expounded a passage from Isaiah. 
According to the same writer, Stephen, Philip, Peter, Paul, and 
Apollos, on different occasions, expounded the prophecies. It 
is to be noticed that in the description of the journey to Emmaus 
after the resurrection, Luke occupies more space in relating 
what the disciples said to Jesus than in relating what he said to 
them —a course not usual with the evangelists. His exposition 
is not given in detail; but its object is said to have been a vin- 
dication of his claim to the name and title of “Christ.” At that 
early date the term “Christ” had not begun to signify either a 
Trinitarian’s God or a Unitarian’s pope. It was the Greek equiv- 
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alent of the Hebrew “ Messiah,” literally signifying “anointed ;” 
and meaning simply a Jewish monarch, who had been inducted 
into office by the use of the royal hair oil peculiar to that nation, 
instead of the crown employed in other nations. The bad king 
Saul is often called Jehovah’s Messiah ; translated into English 
as “the Lord’s anointed.” The Hebrew language has another 
word for a “king” in general: a Christ was a king of the Jewish 
nation, and no other sort of king. If Jesus is to be viewed as a 
spiritual ruler, and in some sense a king, he is certainly to be re- 
garded as in that sense a universal monarch, who sits as truly on 
Czesar’s as on David’s throne. He may have been very much 
better than either a Jewish Christ or a Roman emperor; but he 
was certainly neither the one nor the other. His early disciples 
gave him the title, and continued to apply it to him even after 
his death, because they expected him to reappear and establish 
himself as a Jewish king. He has certainly never done so; and 
the unmerciful logic of time has proved that Jesus was a spuri- 
ous Christ. We may correctly speak of Ahaz Christ and Je- 
hoiakim Christ ; but the expression “ Jesus Christ” is as truly 
a misnomer as “ President Henry Clay” or “President Stephen 
A. Douglas.” If Jesus rose from the dead to argue such a claim, 
the fact is an indication that death does not absolve us from the 
follies and weaknesses of this earthly life. 

The last of the evangelists, whose account of the life of Jesus 
before his death is most fragmentary, furnishes more than all 
the others of this portion of his history, and alone of them all 
relates therein any incident or utterance that the world might 
not forever lose without regret. There is a very simple and very 
beautiful and touching recognition of the divine paternity and 
human brotherhood in the expression,“ My Father and your 
Father, and my God and your God.” The injunction to Peter to 
feed his sheep and lambs may also be worthy of preservation. 
But the same evangelist represents Jesus as saying to his disci- 
ples after his resurrection, “ Whose soever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted unto them ; and whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained.” 

The Bible may be compared to a garden in which has been 
planted some of the choicest flowers and fruits that ever grew 
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on the surface of this planet, but which has fallen into the hands 
of gardeners who were unable to distinguish plants from weeds, 
and who, through fear of heavy penalty for injury to flower or 
fruit, have allowed to spring up and remain among the plants 
not only unsightly shrubs, but noxious weeds whose taste is 
death and whose touch is leprosy. The mischief wrought by 
the passage last quoted is incalculable and appalling. The sale 
of indulgences and the vilest practices of the Church of Rome 
have been defended by its authority. I have yet to learn of any 
good that it has ever done or can ever do. Its influence has 
been evil and only evil, and that continually. It would be hard 
to find another expression of tongue or pen that has been an 
equal curse to the world. 

It is true that two or three similar expressions are said to 
have been uttered by Jesus before his crucifixion ; but they were 
not characteristic of him. He is also said to have professed his 
Messiahship ; but seldom, and then briefly. What the Gospels do 
not say of the risen Jesus is of more importance than what they 
do say of him. Not one of the evangelists records any utter- 
ance of Jesus made after his resurrection at all resembling his 
characteristic parables, his sermon on the mount, or his conver- 
sation with the woman of Samaria. 

Says Dr. Hedge in his volume entitled “ Reason in Religion,” 
in reference to the “ manifestations” of modern Spiritualists and 
their communications from departed souls, “I should say, I 
know not what latent powers there may be in the air or the hu- 
man organism by which such wonders are effected ; but the doc- 
trine is all the more questionable which comes to me from such 
a source. I should say that these invisibles—if spirits they 
are who dictate such stuff— were more in need of instruction 
themselves than able to impart it; and that if they are really, 
as is sometimes claimed, the great departed who deliver them- 
selves thus, then to die, for them, has not been gain ; they 
have lost the wit which they had in the body, and verify 
the melancholy saying, that a living dog is better than a dead 
lion!” 

In like manner, it might be said, I know not what latent 
powers there may be in the air or the human organism by which 
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the phenomena may have been produced that the evangelists 
record ; but it may be a question whether it were not better to 
remain dead, than to be raised so inferior to one’s former self as 
Jesus would appear to have been. 

The account of the resurrection attributed to Matthew pre- 
sents the appearance of having been appended to the Gospel 
after the doctrine of the Trinity had begun to take form ; and 
there are many reasons for supposing the account at the end of 
the Gospel of Mark to have been added by a much later hand; 
but the account given in the Third Gospel is probably of very 
early authorship. From the well-authenticated epistles of St. 
Paul, it is evident that the Messiahship of Jesus was one of the 
earliest, if not the very earliest of Christian dogmas. Like 
other dogmas, it soon became a dead issue; opinions became 
decided for or against it; it ceased to be discussed; and the 
doctrines of the Logos, the Trinity, and the Vicarious Atone- 
ment arose in their turn and claimed attention. But the ac- 
count of the resurrection of Jesus found in the Third Gospel 
was evidently written while this first of church dogmas was in 
the heat of discussion, and must have been the work of some 
very early disciple. I cannot, however, regard him as very trust- 
worthy. Unlike many, if not most of the writers of the New 
Testament, he plainly shows the influence of a desire to gain for 
himself a literary reputation. His works commence with elabo- 
rate introductions. The first two chapters of his Gospel are 
embellished with poetry. Such a writer was likely to be tempted 
into the regions of romance, and to care more about telling a 
good story than a true one. The Fourth Gospel is of veiy un- 
certain date and authorship, and is likely to have been intended 
as a rhapsody rather than a history. 

There is yet to be considered the account of the resurrection 
as given by St. Paul in the First Epistle to the Corinthians. “I 
delivered unto you first of all that which I also received, how 
that Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures ; and 
that he was buried, and that he rose again the third day, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures ; and that he was seen of Cephas, then of 
the twelve. After that he was seen of above five hundred 
brethren at once; of whom the greater part remain unto this 
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present, but some are fallen asleep. After that, he was seen of 
James, then of all the apostles. And last of all he was seen of 
me also, as of one born out of due time.” There is no reason 
to doubt that these words were written by St. Paul; and though 
he probably depended more upon his visions to determine what 
he should believe than upon any careful sifting of evidence, 
we may be pretty certain that there were then living indi- 
viduals who had been acquainted with Jesus before his death, 
and who, perhaps in darkness or at a distance, had seen some- 
body whom they suspected or guessed to be Jesus risen from 
the dead. 

If the Gospel of John could be depended upon as history, it 
_would nearly or quite establish a case of imposture on the part 
of some unknown person successfully attempting to personate 
the crucified Nazarene. “Touch me not,” he says to Mary, “ for 
I am not yet ascended.” <A very strange reason this. It would 
certainly have been too late for her to touch him after he had 
ascended. The reason he gives for waiting is the very reason 
why she should not have waited, but touched him at once if 
ever. “Reach hither thy hand and thrust it into my side,” he 
says to Thomas. Why was it that Thomas must touch him and 
Mary must not? In the case of Mary, the scene was laid out 
of doors, in the morning; and but a short time had elapsed in 
which to prepare a disguise, which, therefore, might not have 
been able to bear too close an inspection. In the case of 
Thomas, a week had gone by; and the order is given in a 
crowded room, in the evening, with the doors shut; and, as 
glass windows had not been invented, and artificial lights were 
not very brilliant, a disguise must have been favored by the 
darkness. 

The ascension of Jesus into heaven is necessary to prove the 
resurrection a miracle, as otherwise it might-have been merely a 
case of natural resuscitation and not at all extraordinary. 

It is remarkable, that, of all the New Testament writers who 
relate that Jesus was seen alive after his crucifixion, only one in- 
timates that anybody saw him ascend into heaven; and he is 
the romancer and poet who wrote or edited the Third Gospel 
and the Acts of the Apostles. “When they therefore were 
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come together, they asked of him, saying, Lord, wilt thou at 
this time restore again the kingdom to Israel? And he said 
unto them, It is not for you to know the times or the seasons 
which the Father hath put in his own power. But ye shall re- 
ceive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you ; and 
ye shall be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem and in all 
Judea and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth. 
And when he*had spoken these things, while they beheld, he 
was taken up; and a cloud received him out of their sight. 
And while they looked steadfastly toward heaven, as he went up, 
behold, two men stood by them in white apparel; which also 
said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven? 
This same Jesus which is taken up from you into heaven shall 
so come in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” 
This story is told in the evangelist’s very best style, and really 
arises to a high degree of sublimity. But if so extraordinary 
an event occurred so publicly, it is utterly unaccountable that 
neither Matthew, Mark, John, nor Paul make any mention of it. 
The truth probably is that the early disciples, who thought they 
had seen the risen Jesus, inferred from the discontinuance of his 
supposed appearances that he had ascended into heaven. The 
artistic writer of the passage just quoted probably received this 
inference as a substantial truth, but thought it no harm to em- 
bellish it and make it the groundwork of a thrilling scene. 
His style plainly indicates that he was a man of some culture 
and considerable reading ; and in the course of his reading 
he could not have failed to learn that the historians of his 
time were accustomed to take similar liberties with historical 
truth. 

I propose to consider, secondly, the temptation of Jesus in the 
wilderness immediately after his baptism. The accounts of this 
event have been by. many understood as relating a parable, and 
not as describing a miracle. Jesus has been supposed to have 
taken this method of inculcating some valuable moral lessons. 
But the second evangelist could not have so understood it; for 
he leaves all the moral out. His whole account is given in these 
two verses : “ And immediately the spirit driveth him into the 
wilderness. And he was there in the wilderness forty days, 
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tempted of Satan; and was with the wild beasts; and the 
angels ministered unto him.” The writer of this short account 
‘must have expected his readers to understand him as relating a 
plain matter of literal fact. 

It is a favorite theory with some of the semi-orthodox in these 
days that miracles are merely the operations of an unknown law, 
—that they are miracles before and natural events after the dis- 
covery of the law, — that when all the laws of nature are known 
all the miracles will be explained. I suspect that they would 
shrink from any practical fulfillment of their theory. Here is a 
case that puts them to the test. The law of the miraculous 
temptation of Jesus has been discovered. 

Physiologists have learned that all mental activity occasions 
oxidation and waste of brain; and, on the other hand, oxidation 
of brain occasions activity of mind. The animal heat necessary 
to sustain the life of any mammal or bird is maintained by the 
constant oxidation of some patt of the body or of the food which 
it has digested. In a case of starvation, all the food having 
been consumed, the adipose and other less necessary tissues are 
first attacked ; but when ail else is gone, the substance of the 
brain, as a last resort, must contribute material wherewith to 
continue a little longer the struggle for life ; and, so consuming, 
develops the activity of delirium, and causes all manner of spec- 
tral illusions. If any one of my hearers should abstain from 
food forty days, he would probably see the devil or something as 
unreal. When we read that Jesus spent forty days without eat- 
ing, we need hot be surprised to read in the same sentence that 
he saw the devil. 

Such creations of a delirious brain have been very generally 
regarded among superstitious people as spiritual realities ; and 
religious enthusiasts have frequently sought by prolonged fast- , 
ing to qualify themselves for supernatural visions. The evangel- 
ists tell us, in language as plain as, with their ignorance of phys- 
iology, they could possibly have employed, that Jesus did so. 
There is no reason to doubt the story, or to explain it as an 
allegory, unless, indeed, all the gospel history is to be so ex- 
plained. The scenery that his delirium placed before him and 
the situations into which it brought him were in some respects 
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very natural. Persons in such a condition often fancy them- 
selves on high elevations like temple pinnacles or brinks of 
precipices. 

The angels that ministered unto him were probably human 
angels, — men or women who found him in the last extremity, 
fed him, and rescued him from death. Upon their accidental 
aid depended the form that the religion of the civilized world 
should assume forages to come. His glassy, sunken eyes were 
unable to see anything correctly. Imagination ran away-with 
every perception of reality, and common men and women were 
distorted into devils or transformed into angels. A man ina 
delirium hears occasionally a word really spoken or sees a face 
really present; then his mind wanders: he becomes blind and 
deaf to all realities, attentive only to the fancies that crown upon 
his weary and restless imagination. Any one finding a person 
in a starving condition would have been likely to mention bread 
or some other article of food, as the devil is said to have done. 
Jesus may have heard the word: his imagination, so started, and, 
running on the track or off the track, may have furnished all the 
rest of the conversation. He who was first regarded «as a devil 
may have been afterward seen as a ministering angel. 

Jesus and his friends might have been expected to regard this 
experience as the great event of his life. It had been dearly 
paid for with suffering and danger, and was therefore highly 
prized. It was then that he had stood face to face with eternal 
realities and gazed upon the spiritual world. Thereby it had 
been proved that his prayers and fasts had been acceptable to 
God. Thus had he attained a degree of sanctity that made him 
worthy of supernatural power. Itis not surprising that all the 
synoptic evangelists relate it. John omits it, as might have been 
expected from his theory that Jesus had come down from heaven 
“and needed no such revelation. ; 

The history of the temptation is especially valuable for the in- 
formation it gives of the true character of Jesus. I have heard 
of a teacher who was accustomed to encourage his pupils to re- 
late to him their dreams, concealing from them his reason, which 
was a desire to obtain a knowledge of their dispositions. When 
Jesus is reported as saying that it is his meat and drink to do 
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the will of God, we may reply that little dependence can be placed 
on intentional self-praise. But these delirious fancies show that 
his conscience was really so predominant among the faculties of 
his mind that it continued vigorous to the last, when all else was 
shattered and wasted by starvation. 

Every victory over temptation, whether real or imaginary, may 
be regarded as a type of aclass of victories, and made a theme 
of profitable meditation. The sermons founded, on the story of 
the temptation, considered as a parable or a miracle, are none the 
less practical upon the theory that I have presented. Itisa 
striking illustration of the dignity of conscience, that because 
this young Galilean was conscientious, though he was ignorant 
and superstitious, the best and greatest of us after the lapse of 
nearly two thousand years, ‘in these days of printing presses, 
railways, and ocean telegraphs, amid all the triumphs of physical 
science, profitably study his history, and even derive instruction 
from the wild vagaries of his shattered mind as he lay starving 
among the barren rocks of the desert of Judea. 


« 
c 


I will not make any other of the miracles the subject of a 
special discussion. I admit that with regard to many of them 
J am unable to determine what is fact, what is misinterpretation 
of phenomena, what is error of memory, and what is conscious 
invention. I farther admit that, whatever may be deduced from 
any one’s definitio®& of the word “ miracle,” the accounts given in 
the Gospels are not irrational or unintelligible like the doctrine 
of the Trinity or of transubstantiation. So far as I am able to 
judge, the Unitarian denominations, including the Universalists, 
Mohammedans, and Jews (all of whom believe in miracles), are 
entitled to the credit of advocating systems of theology entirely 
intelligible and rational. Whether they are true or not is another 
question. The statement that apples grow on vines is as intelli- 
gible and rational as the statement that they grow on trees, 
though it is as untrue as the statement that they grow on loga- 
rithms. ; 

The standard works on the evidences of Christianity gener- 
ally admit that the historical evidence of the occurrence of the 
miracles would be insufficient, if it were not corroborated by the 
reasonableness of the assumption, a friori, that a benevolent 
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Deity might be expected to give his intelligent creatures a ver- 
bal revelation, and in some such way authenticate it. We can, 
however, better determine what God’s ways are from an unpreju- 
diced observation of them than from our a priori opinions as to 
what they ought to be. I may think that men ought to be made 
with wings ; but I have only to look at my own physical frame 
or my neighbor’s to see how God thinks men ought to be made. 
In a similar mapner his opinion may be learned with reference 
to the propriety of revelations authenticated by miracles ; and 
his opinion is worth more than all the opinions of men. What 
he has said on the question through his dealings with ancient 
Jews is a matter of discussion ; and it might be “begging the 
question” for either party in the discussion to refer thereto. 
But there is no such dispute as to what he has said through his 
dealings with the populous Gentile nations of antiquity and the 
teeming millions of China and Hindostan who in successive 
generations have gone to their graves. There is no doubt that 
they have lived and died without ever once hearing of the Bible 
or any other similar revelation. It might not have been our way 
that they should so live and die; but it has been God's way. 
Thus has the thought of the Omniscient been declared with ref- 
erence to the subject under consideration; and when he so 
speaks, it may be worth our while to listen to his voice. We 
cannot reason as though we, who have the Bible and have heard 
of the miracles, were his only children. If he has failed to per- 
form a father’s duty to more than nine-tenths of the human race, 
the argument is weak that assumes, a priori, that he might be 
expected-to perform it to the remaining fraction. TI¥ he has per- 
formed that duty in the one case without the miraculously au- 
thenticated Bible, he is equally able in the other case to perform 
it without book or miracle. 

If the world despises the Davenport brothers, and.other trav- 
eling spiritual mediums, who shut themselves up in dark rooms 
and dark boxes to*perform their miracles, and refuse to submit 
them to fair examination in the light of day, and if the church 
persists in representing God as having shut himself up in a dark 
age, among an ignorant and credulous people, to perform his mir- 
acles, utterly refusing to employ them in a scientific age before 
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intelligent and discriminating witnesses, the world must be ex- 
pected to despise the church and its God, and refuse to believe 
that the great Source of all light and all knowledge is any such 
Davenport brothers sort of being. 

It may be replied, that, if miracles were made too common, 
they would lose their distinctive character and so fail to accom- 
plish the object for which they were intended. The argument is 
good so far as it goes; but it is utterly insufficient. It may be 
admitted as necessary to set some limit to the frequency of mir- 
acles ; but it is wholly idle to say that a miracle-working God 
was obliged to circumscribe himself within such very narrow 
limits. Earthquakes have occurred in every generation, within 
the observation of the ignorant and the learned; but they are 
yet completely distinguishable from the ordinary motions of the 
earth. It is entirely safe to say that a written revelation might 
be authenticated by miracles as frequently as earthquakes occur, 
and yet the number would fall far short of the necessary limit. 
If God wrought miracles for the ancient Jews because he wished 
them to believe, it is reasonable to infer that he withholds them 
from. us because he wishes us to doubt; and that as it was then 
the doubters, so now it is the believers, who are damned. 

The old science of astrology was built of a priori ideas as to 
what the order of the heavenly bodjes ought to be. It has 
given place to the new science of astronomy deduced from care- 
ful observations of those bodies. In like manner, the old science 
of theology is crumbling to pieces. Let us hope that it may 
be worthily replaced by a new science of theonomy, deduced 
from a careful study of the actual universe, considered as an ex- 
haustless revelation of the Deity, and a true and perpetual medi- 
ator between God and man. 

M. H. Doovitrtve. 








MR. ABBOT’S RELIGION. 


HEN the “ Fifty Affirmations” of Mr. Francis E. Abbot 

appeared, his definition of religion, as “man’s effort to 
perfect himself,” impressed me as defective in substance and 
faulty in form. The impression has by no means been effaced 
by reflection. Of these two objections the latter is compara- 
tively unimportant: it may therefore be dismissed with a brief 
statement. 

Mr. Abbot holds, as every man of intelligence not subject to 
some prejudice must hold, that religion is a permanent element 
or principle in man’s nature. Now, a constitutive element or 
principle in man will certainly give rise to efforts, but as cer- 
tainly it is not itself his effort. What if one should define 
growth as the effort of a creature to become bigger? Yet this 
definftion would compare to advantage with the other. Growth 
actually is the process of increase: religion, as a constitutive 
principle, is but the source whence effort, activity and increase 
proceed. It is a part of man’s nature or being: why not say 
that his being itself is his effort to exist? I see in this word 
“effort,” so used, a looseness of phrase which augurs ill. But 
let us leave this lesser matter, and pass to considerations of 
more importance. 

In “The Index’ 


of April_9, Mr. Abbot prints an elaborate 
defense of his definition, calling to his support the well-known 
passage in which John Stuart Mill commends to attention “a reli- 
gion without a God.” Strengthened by this, he avows an express 
purpose so to define retigion that it should be rescued from all 
dependence upon the being of God. But, before proceeding 
farther, it may be well to glance at Mr. Mill’s position. 

The latter asserts, in the passage cited, “the possibility of a 
religion without a de/zef in God.” Mr. Mill, however, thinks a 
round square not impossible, and thinks it not impossible that 
two and two should be five. But we will suppose that he here 
speaks simply as a man of sense, and not as a teacher of “ psy- 
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chological” philosophy. Now it has never yet been proved that 
without a belief in God a religion is possible which should have 
permanence, power, and importance in world-history. But it 





must be admitted that individual men, or groups of men, —as, 
for example, Auguste Comte and some of his followers, — may 
be religious without conscious theistic belief. Indeed, a state- 
ment to that effect has been freely admitted by orthodox 
Christians. To liberal believers it is neither startling nor 
questionable, nor new. It does not militate at all against 
the doctrine that religion properly signifies the being of God, 
and /ogica’ly implies belief in him. Religion belongs primarily 
to character; and of this, opinion may be, often is, a very 
imperfect exponent. Sentiment and opinion not unfrequently 
are opposed in the same man, I have a friend who is in char- 
acter an autocrat, though of a magnanimots spirit ; in opinion 
he is a democrat, very zealous and pronounced. His acquaint- 
ances perceive the contrariety ; he himself is wholly unaware 
of it. Still more than special proclivities, the profoundest and 
subtlest principles of human nature may fail to explicate them- 
selves in speculative belief. Socrates held that men often 
believe what they think they disbelieve; and he compared 
himself to a midwife because his purpose was to evoke this 
unconscious belief, causing men to recognize it and to correct 
their conscious opinion by it. It is often said, in my judg- 
ment with entire truth, that no man rea//y believes in eternal 
punishment in hell fire. But how many men honestly think 
they do so! How many men hold an opinion to that effect, 
which no reasoning could overcome! We all distinguish, in 
fine, between conscious opinion and unconscious belief, “the 
faith of the heart,” as it is sometimes called —in other words, 
the true import of moving sentiments and animating principles. 
The theist has, therefore, an ample explanation of individual 
religiousness without a speculative belief in God. 

But Mr. Mill, having asserted the “possibility” of a religion 
without such belief, adds that “a religion without a God” may 
furnish a profitable study. He makes use of this shorter ex- 
pression, religion without a God, only as the equivalent of the 
former,. religion without a delief in God. The words might, 
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however, bear a very different construction; they might mean 
a religion without God, not merely as matter of subjective 
opinion, but as matter of fact. An atheist would be likely to 
take them in this way. If he countenanced religion at all, it 
would necessarily be upon the understanding that it does not 
imply the being of God. “ Religion is,” he might say, “God is 
not; the former, therefore, caznot imply the being of the latter.” 
Mr. Mill, however, commits himself to no judgment of this kind. 

It is not impossible, nevertheless, that he has spoken with 
some reserve. In truth, there is no room in his philosophy for 
a knowledge of God. He holds that all our knowledge is derived 
from the senses solely, and that it is essentially only a knowl- 
edge of the sensations themselves. We therefore neither have, 
nor can have, so he maintains, sufficient ground for affirming the 
existence even of ari external world. The world may be, for 
aught we know; it may not be, for aught we know: we know 
our sensations, only our sensations. Of course, a knowledge 
of absolute Being is impossible under these conditions. He 
could not profess a positive belief in God without stultifying 
himself. He can neither affirm nor deny. The being of God 
can be entertained by him only as a barren hypothesis, which it 
is impossible for the human mind either to verify or to disprove, 
either to sustain.or invalidate by the slightest show of evidence. 
While, therefore, he asserts only the possibilily of religion with- 
out actual belief in God, his own judgment necessarily is that 
all religion is without any valid ground for such belief. In his 
view, accordingly, a religion that wholly dispenses with such 
belief furnishes the normal type, and for this reason may be 
“a profitable object of contemplation.” In the words cited by 
Mr. Abbot, he has spoken with diplomatic reserve indeed, but 
without disingenuousness: his real position is indicated by his 
system of thought. 


It results that Mr. Mill’s words may be referred to either of 
two very distinct theories. Bringing into view a third theory, 
we may lay out the ground. The atheist of the old school 
denies God and discards religion. The liberal theist believes 
in God as signified by religion, but admits that this signifi- 
cance is not infallibly reported in the opinion of all who are 
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moved by religious sentiment. The “psychological school” 
recognizes religion as normal, but denies to it any such signifi- 
cance, since this school helds that the being of God cannot be 
rationally affirmed or denied. 

Where, now, do we find Mr. Abbot? Riding two horses, I 
think, and accommodating himself somewhat to the motions of 
athird. True, the statement he makes prominent is only that 
religion “does not necessarily imply a belief in God.” Granted: 
but the question remains, Does it imply this logically? The fall 
of a stone does not necessarily imply in the observer a belief in 
the law of gravitation: it logically requires such a belief never- 
theless. “Does not necessarily imply” —therefore, says Mr. 
Abbot, in a philosophical definition of religion, the dezvg of God 
must not be intimated. Let us see how this works in the paral- 
lel case. The fall of stones does not necessarily imply in the 
observer a belief in the law of gravitation: therefore in a philo- 
sophical account of this phenomenon no such law will be men- 
tioned! Evidently there is a loose screw here. It is assumed 
that the fact signifies in truth only what it compels every one 
to believe. Can that assumption be entertained ? 

“Religion,” says Mr. Abbot, “is compatible with absolute 
disbelief in God.” Yes; and frequent observation of the fall 
of stones is compatible with “absolute disbelief” in the law of 
gravitation. I am amazed, however, when a man of intelligence 
reasons from such compatibility to the veritable nature of the 
fact in question. Meantime, I may be permitted to think that 
religion is compatible with such disbelief only as the act of 
walking is compatible with lameness, or the raising of wheat 
with bad weather. Much is compatible with the existence of a 
thing which is nevertheless not favorable to it, else one would 
infallibly be killed by the scratch of a pin. Life in a human 
being is compatible with the loss of his legs: does Mr. Abbot 


hence infer that legs do not naturally appertain to the human 
form? I should be apt to guess that he was considering quite 
too much the case of some legless neighbor ! 

So far, we might suppose his real position the same with that 
of Mr. Mill, and should have only to say that the argument by 
which it is here supported is not of an nature to detain us long. 
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But he is a theist, and in adjusting his theism to his doctrine 
and definition of religion makes what may at first seem to a 
plain man an extraordinary tangle. Presently he says, “The 
strong, secret, purifying impulse to seek ideal excellence” — by 
which he means religion — “is, in my thought, a revelation of 
God within the soul; but the fact is one thing, and my intellec- 
tual theory of it is quite another.” He thinks that religion 
.’ He thinks 
it this, does he not, in point of fact? He thinks the fact to be 


veritably zs “a revelation of God within the soul 


that? Well, why not define the fact as he thinks it to be in 
point of fact? Why should 47s definition of the fact differ from 
his own conception of its nature, his own notion of what it 
really is? Is it only by what of accommodation to opinions 
which he regards as untrue that he does this? Has he the leg- 
less neighbor in mind? Does he say, I will define religion by 
only a portion of what I esteem its true nature, I will suppress a 
part of my convictions respecting its true nature, because these 
convictions are not shared by all whom I recognize as religious 
men? One could understand that in a cardinal at the Cécu- 
menical Council, but how is it to be understood in a Radical of 
the Radicals, who professes above all things to think freely as an 
individual, and to speak for himself individually what he thinks ? 

It cannot be so, however. Mr. Abbot is incapable of this 
gross compromise. We must look farther. And, happily, here 
comes a gleam of light. Subsequently to the statements which 
had nearly misled me, he says, “ Does not the effort of man to 
perfect himself really include all that constitutes religion, as dis- 
tinct from theology? What we believe about God and immor- 
tality must be settled for all independent persons by scientific 
and philosophical ¢zvking (italics his own.) The intellect must 
solve all intellectual problems. No begging of the question 
here.” We have now the key to his position,—,one key at 
least, for several seem required. He thinks religion a revelation 
of God, but thinks that no intimation of this fact is given by 
religion itself. Religion, “as distinct from theology,” is without 
God in the world. Religion in and by itself is atheistic, — that 
is, in the privative, not the dogmatic sense. Theism is simply 
an intellectual opinion, that may, or may not, be superinduced 
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upon it. He believes in God, but not as a religious man, only 
as ascientific and philosophical thinker. It is indeed quite im- 
possible on this ground that one should believe in God in his 
quality of religious man, since in religion itself the being of God 
is ignored. One may so believe as a scientist or a philosopher, 
not as a saint,—may believe intellectually, not otherwise. 
“The intellect must solve all intellectual problems.” This is a 
curious position for a theist, and it does not seem the less curi- 
ous when Mr. Abbot is found saying, near the close of his “ Affir- 
mations,” that “the great peace of free religion is in the Infinite 
. One.” How is this, pray ? 
“ Canst work i’ the earth so fast ? 

A worthy pioneer !” 


Religion finds its peace in that which it ignores! It knows of 
no “Infinite One ;” nevertheless its peace is in that “Infinite 
One” of which it does not know! 

But putting aside this fresh complication, I understand Mr. 
Abbot to say that religion is, in his thought, a revelation of God, 
but that religion itself is unaware of this, and does not signify 
it. But how is this? Just as I thought we were getting out of 
the woods, here I am again quite bewildered. It is wholly inex- 
plicable to me how one can at once think of religion as a revela- 
tion of God, and as xzot revealing him, not signifying his being. 
Religion does not reveal God, for a definition of it that boldly 
ignores his being “includes ALL that constitues religion.” Mr. 
Abbot thinks this, and at the same time he thinks it a revelation 
of God. Am I dizzy by mere infirmity, or are here some gyra- 
tions which it may well set one’s head swimming to follow? I 
spare myself, and revert to the main point. 

The main point is that religion does not reveal God, does not 
signify his being. Revelation or no, it does not reveal. We 
can see where Mr. Abbot stands, if not how he gets there. 

But how does he sustain himself there? How does he prove 
that religion has not the significance which so many have at- 


o 
1g 


tributed to it? Echoing his words, “No begging of the ques- 
tion here,” I will beg leave te ask questions nevertheless. 
What is the proof? 
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Why, some religious men have not attributed to religion this 
significance, — that is all! His proof is a negative opinion en- 
tertained by a minority, no more. Some men are religious with- 
out a speculative belief in God. If their negative opinion, or 
want of positive opinion, is not conclusive, our philosopher has 
philosophized in vain; for on this admitted fact his whole case 
rests. Now this fact would be conclusive, were it shown ¢hat a 
productive principle in man never fails to report its full signif- 
cance in the opinion ef all who are moved by it. He has not at- 
tempted to show this; I think he will not attempt it. The 
contrary is manifest to any observer moderately attentive. In- 
deed it is a rare mind that possesses a marked power to resolve 
sentiments into ideas. But until he shall establish this point 
there will remain a wide gap in his logic, with no shadow of 
bridge over it. While crying, “No begging of the question 
here,” he begs the question himself, if I may judge. He as- 
sumes the above-mentioned infallible report, and assumes it 
against common observation and common sense. The world is 
full of re-actions of opinion against the proper import of great 
sentiments and moving principles. Thus the moral sentiment 
has been explained as mere self-interest, as the factitious effect 
of education, &c., &c. What, now, if I should reason that this 
sentiment caxnot signify anything more than mere self-interest, 
since there are moral men who have thought there is nothing in 
human nature superior to self-interest? Mr. Abbot would tell 
me I was making very easy work of philosophy. Every senti- 
ment in man might be emptiéd of its significance by this pro- 
cess. It is cheap logic to argue from mere negative opinion, or 
want of positive opinion, to the nature and significance of ani- 
mating principles in man’s being. 

Now, I do not admit that the negative opinion from which Mr. 
AbSot reasons so confidently has been so frequent as he inti- 
mates. To describe Confucius as an atheist is to transgress. 
It may be said with truth that he was much more of a moralist 
than of a theologian: this, and no more, should be said. The 
atheism of Sakyamuni has been asserted by eminent scholars, 
whose judgment I am not entitled to controvert, though quite 
unable to accept it. But admitting his atheism, how about the 
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four hundred and fifty-five millions of his followers? (Very 
doubtful numbers, by the way.) , The Buddha is a God to them, 
little less than the Christ to Christendom, though they acknowl- 
edged no other. But those who assert the atheism of the founder 
are obliged to do it in face of the fact that, if he was an atheist, 
many of his followers have understood him ill. But while labor- 
ing with some art to give the impression of numbers, Mr. Abbot 
will admit that his religious unbelievers constitute but a minority 
of the whole. From the negative opinion of an admitted minor- 
ity he argues to the nature of religion as a principle in man’s 
being. 

In what sense and to what effect may one reason legitimately 
from speculative belief to the nature of such a principle? It 
may be said with truth that every such principle fexds in a 
general way to beget an opinion in accordance with its proper 
nature and significance. From sucha general tendency we may 
reason, not indeed conclusively, but to a probability more or less 
weighty. Now, the general tendency of religious men is to be- 
lieve in God. The argument, therefore, is that the being of God 
is signified by the proper nature of religion. I venture to say 
without reserve that this is the only legitimate argument that 
the case admits of. It is not conclusive, but it is sound so far 
as it goes. Besides, it is worth while to enquire whether the be- 
lief in question has arisen early, before reflective opinion had 
become active, and therefore (apparently) by the spontaneous 
suggestion of the principle itself. If so, the argument is 
strengthened ; there is less probability that the belief in ques- 
tion is a mere addition made by reflective thought. For exam- 
ple, if the question were raised whether there is any ground in 
nature for the authority of the parent over the child, it would be 
in point to say that belief in the rightfulness of this authority 
has arisen early and spontaneously before men had begun to 
think reflectively upon the matter. So if the belief in God ap- 
pears early as an almost inseparable attendant of religion; if, 
moreover, it appears in prayers and chants and observances, — 
in a form, that is, more proper to express sentiment than reflec- 
tive opinion, — there would then be strong grounds for thinking 
that it is signified by the sentiment of religion itself, and has 
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sprung up by its proper suggestion. These conditions appear 
in fact. There is undoubtedly a general tendercy in religious 
men to believe in God; this tendency, so far as we know, is 
coeval with religion itself, or at least with the beginning of civ- 
ilization ; its spontaneous expression takes the forms proper to 
sentiment rather than to reflective opinion. The argument, 
therefore, is as strong as one of this nature can be. It has the 
only basis on which a sound argument from belief to the nature 
of a constitutive principle can be valid. Meanwhile observe 
that Buddhism, the only great system of religion, perhaps, which 
can be even doubtfully qualified as atheistic, arose a thousand 
years after the Vedic period, and was distinctively in the nature 
of a re-action against Brahmanism. Now, great re-actions in 
history are apt to be sweeping, and to be accompanied with 
abnormal developments of opinion. Mr. Abbot’s argument, ac- 
cordingly, from nothing but the negative opinion of some toa 
like negative with respect to the nature of a principle in man’s 
being, has every character, and wants no character, of fallacious 
reasoning, 

How could he imagine it sound? He was led to doso, I think, 
by a vice in the method of that philosophy he chiefly affects. 
It is a frequent practice with this school to define dy the tnferior 
limit: the least that a given kind of thing can be, its minimum 
possibility, is assumed as the proper characteristic of the entire 
class. For example, Herbert Spencer, wishing to define life, 
fixes his attention upon the lowest type of organic beings, 
observes what distinguishes them, as he thinks, from things in- 
organic, and defines life in its whole extent accordingly. This 
procedure is legitimate, if one desires to fix simply the inferior 
limit of life, simply its inferior line of demarkation. Mr. Abbot 
has supposed that he could be scientific and philosophical only 
by proceeding in a similar way. Some religious men do not 
believe in God: he must define by the inferior limit; he must 
strip off from religion all that it can spare without being ex- 
tinguished, in order to find its true nature. I am persuaded that 
we here come upon the true reason why he has arrived at such 
conclusions. He has adopted a certain method, and must follow 
whither it leads. 
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Now, this method leads to curious results. For example, it is 
commonly supposed that the apple-tree is a fruit-tree. But 
hold! Most apple-trees do indeed bring forth a certain kind of 
fruit ; but some of them do not bear fruit Therefore, since we 
must define by the inferior limit, the apple-tree is essentially ot 
a fruit-tree. Indeed, the term a/ff/e-tree is (philosophically 
speaking, of course) a misnomer! Religion may exist without 
generating a belief in God: the apple-tree —as I will venture 
still to call it may exist without bearing fruit. Mr. Abbot's 
method requires him to say in the former case, It is not of the 
nature of religion to generate a belief in God; it must equally 
require him to say, It is not of the nature of the apple-tree to 
produce apples. 

The method I think a vicious one. Definition by denudation 
— by removing all that can be spared without extinction, and 
then declaring the remainder the true nature of the thing to be 
defined —is definition of a questionable sort. A man may 
spare speech and hearing, and live none the less: shall we there- 
fore say that speech and hearing are not implied in the prope 
idea of human existence ? 

Meantime, it may be doubted whether this method permits 
one to hold as Mr. Abbot’s does, that religion, even according 
to his definition of it, appertains to the nature of man. If any 
man is without it, then it cannot, according to his rule, be an ele- 
ment of man’s nature. He says, Some men are religious without 
believing in God ; thence draws a certain conclusion. Suppose 
it may be said, Some beings are men without being religious: 
a similar conclusion follows with the same justification. Does, 
now, Mr. Abbot profess to see in every man a distinct effort to 
perfect himself? We all desire to think so, doubtless. But 
desire aside, is it a fact of observation? “ No begging of the 
question here.” Pimps, pickpockets, poisoners, Fagins, — what 
effort are these making to perfect themselves, — what effort 
involving, as Mr. Abbot says, “ first, an ideal conception of the 
perfect, secondly, an aspiration or longing to realize this ideal, 
thirdly, a determination and actual endeavor to realize it?” Or 


take a case which affords us more breadth of view. Tribes of 
men are known that have wallowed in sheer stagnation of bes- 
10 
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tiality, age after age, century after century, for unknown periods 
of time, without a trace of improvement either in mind or in 
outward condition. Darwin’s account of the Fuegians might 
profitably be read in this connection. What distinct effort 
toward “ideal” perfection is discernible in these tribes thus 
utterly unprogressive? If there be any, it is little effectual. 
Yet if none appear, Mr. Abbot violates his own logic in describ- 
ing his religion as an element of human nature. 

Will he say that these imbruted and unprogressive beings 
seek a certain perfection, but one of alow kind? ,I fear he will 
lower his “ideal” to a perilous extent, if he lowers it enough to 
cover all cases. Unless it is made to signify anything that one 
wishes, I shall doubt whether observation has established the 
universality of any effort toward it. 

But suppose it universal. We must then define the ideal 
toward which universal religion strives as we define religion 
itself, namely, by putting aside whatever fails anywhere to 
appear. Having put the hand to the plough, we must not look 
back. Some men make an effort to perfect themselves in justice 
and charity, in thought and rational freedom. But others wor- 
ship wealth and power, while some aspire to brute strength, and 
would perfect themselves in the power to punch heads. Now, 
Mr. Abbot’s method applies here, if anywhere. He says that 
the belief in God does not belong to religion because religion 
may exist without it. By an exact parity, he may say that the 
effort toward rational and moral perfection does not belong to 
religion since religion may exist without it. Entitled to say, No 
belief belongs to universal religion that does not universally 
accompany it, he is also required to say, No kind of ideal belongs 
to the same which does not universally accompany it. He 
could add, too, that his judgment in favor of moral excellence is 
simply his “intellectual theory,” his private judgment, no more. 
So having reduced religion to a minimum in one way, he will 
reduce it to a like minimum in another way, defining by the 
inferior limit in both directions. 

The truth, I take it, is that Mr. Abbot fails to distinguish 
between a mere classification and a competent definition. Man 
is a vertebrate animal ; but to say this is simply to classify, not 
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to define him; it is to say what he has in common with the 

codfish, not what he is as man. Now, in defining religion as 

man’s effort to perfect himself,” Mr. Abbot has simply put it 

in the class of productive forces. All production, all growth, all 

organic activity, is an effort toward perfection of some kind. 

The grass is perfecting itself in springing from the sod ; the cow 

is perfecting itseif in eating grass; digestion is an effort toward 

perfection ; sleep is an effort toward perfection ; to take exercise 

from a feeling that one needs it is an effort to perfect one’s self; 

every attempt to supply an animal want is such an effort. I 

repeat, then, that Mr. Abbot has merely classed religion among 

productive forces, without in any degree suggesting its specific 
character. To do this is well enough, if it be simply this that 
one professes to do; but when that thin, abstract class-character’ 
is dignified with the name of “the universal religion,” before 

which all religion more specific, full, and complete must consent 
to disappear, the procedure becomes afflictive. 

Indeed, I incline to think that it is not at all that “universal 
religion,” but the ferfect religion rather, which culture should 
devote itself to,—the maximum, not the minimum. Man is 
a vertebrate animal: this is, comparatively speaking, his “ uni- 
versal” distinction ; but I do not send my boy to school that he 
may learn to be a vertebrate animal. Wheat is a grass, but it 
is not cultivated as a grass. The farmer respects only its 
specific character; he looks to the fof, and to what it may 
become there: it is defined to his mind and his desire wholly 
by what it may become at the top. I look to the /of in reli- 
gion: it is defined to my mind and desire by what it may 
become there. That running down towards an inferior and 
inchoate universal — running wheat down into its comparatively 
universal character of a grass, and man down into his com- 
paratively universal character of a vertebrate animal, and reli- 
gion down into its comparatively universal character of a mere 
productive force—is, indeed, legitimate as one part of the 
method of science; but it becomes illegitimate and injurious 
when that abstract and inchoate “universal” is elected as 
against a character more specific, developed, complete and 
significant. And in contrasting the “universal” with the 
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perfect religion, I indicate the contrast between Mr. Abbot's 
attitude and my own. Many of his special statements I admit; 
but it is utterly impossible for me to sympathize with his direc- 
tion. I insist upon studying religion to learn what it properly 
is at the top, in its widest embrace of ideas, in its richest con- 
tent: he insists upon studying it to learn what is its minimum 
of character, and to elect this as “the universal religion.” 
There can be no compromise between these opposite directions: 
one or the other is unphilosophical and misguided. 

It is a matter of congratulation that there is coming to be a 
penetrating and unprejudiced study of all the great religions of 
the world. Nevertheless these religions may be studied in a 
way to make that research worse than vain. If one sets forth 
to compare Christianity, Judaism, Mohammedanism, Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism, &c., and proceeds ¢o cast out from cach whatso- 
ever he does not find in every other, the residuum that remains 
when the process is complete, call it “the universal religion” or 
what one will, can be only a minimum, poorer than the poorest 
of the religions compared. Suppose that one should proceed in 
the same way to describe the human nose. He sees noses of 
different characters, Roman, Grecian, pug, flat, thin, beaked, 
vetroussé, &c. No one of these, however, is the universal nose. 
He must resolutely cast out from each particular form whatever 
does not appear in every other, in order that now, in the fullness 
of times, the universal nose may dawn upon the world. Under 
these conditions, how would one define in the end? Might he 
venture to say that the nose is a protuberance upon the human 
face? Or, more philosophically, might he define it as man’s 
effort to smell ? 

In my view, then, it may be objected to Mr. Abbot, — 

1. That he reasons from conscious belief to the nature of a 
principle in the way that is zever justifiable. 

2. That he defines only by the inferior limit. 

3. That he esteems religion an element of human nature with 
doubtful warrant according to his own method. 

4. That this method requires him to exclude from his religion 
any ideal of the perfect, whereof any man comes short. 

5. That his so-called definition is but a crude classification. 
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6. That his universal religion is merely religion with the least 
possible of content and character. 

Mr. Abbot has laid us all under obligations. He has dared to 
obey his own heart, not taking counsel with flesh and blood. 
That brave sally should lead to a general clearing up, which 
indeed is greatly to be desired. I think his philosophy unsound, 
his reasoning fallacious, and his act noble. 


D. A. Wasson, 


DREAMS. 


To E. W. W. 


DREAM a dream of gentleness, 
And wander far to find it real ; 
When lo! thou com’st, my heart to bless, 
And more than bring’st the wished ideal. 


I dream a dream of innocence 
And purity thro’ stainless years. 
Thou wak’st me from the joy intense, 
And lo! the vision thro’ my tears! 


I dream a dream of tenderness, — 

The manly strength, the woman’s heart, — 
And in my waking prayers confess 

How fairer than my dream thou art! 


I dream a dream of simple right, 
Nor think to match my thought by day ; 
But words and deeds of thine are light 
Which drown the heavenly vision’s ray ! 


Till last I dream of perfect truth, 
And sigh to find it all a dream ; 

But thou art near, O Heart of Youth! 
And all my dreams are what they seem. 


EpwiIn Morton. 








NOTES. 


R. M’COSH is a respectable metaphysician as metaphysicians 

go in England, standing high in the second rank. His answer 
to Mill had considerable merit. But he made a weak show in Boston. 
He came here a few weeks since expressly to answer the “ Boston 
School” in theology and philosophy. This, however, was precisely 
the thing which he neither did nor attempted to do. His only answer 
consisted in saying that Boston had borrowed all its thought and 
knowledge from one of his own countrymen, or from Goethe ; after 
saying which, he proceeded to discuss the Positivists and M. Renan. 
As for Positivism, it is just what the “ Boston School” does not be- 
lieve in, as every one tolerably acquainted with it knows well. Nor 
would Renan be set up as one of its representatives by any honest 
man, unless he were ignorant as well as honest. Most of this school 
would agree entirely with the judgment expressed by M. Colani. The 
latter has said that Renan fails in his representation of Jesus not by 
an intrepid adherence to the rules of modern criticism, but either 
through his ignorance of them or his unfaithfulness to them. Renan 
‘follows too much the traditional orthodox school, and is therefore 
unable to do the subject justice. Had his criticism been more radi- 
cal, his picture would have been less objectionable. 

In fine, the “ Boston School” does not keep its brain in either 
London or Paris, and it is met neither effectually nor gracefully when 
its purile dependence upon foreign thought is assumed, as by Dr. 
M’Cosh. 


THE missionary efforts of the evangelical clergy in Boston the past 
winter have not been well directed. It would doubtless surprise many 
of them to read the “ brilliant essays” delivered in Horticultural Hall. 
They have for the most part set up their man of straw and hit ¢ with 
force. But that they at all understand the genius of modern radical- 
ism does not appear. 


THE twelve lectures given at Horticultural Hall the past winter are 
soon to be published in book form. 
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THE “ Boston Young Men’s Christian Association”’-issues a card, on 
one side of which is the following rather surprising manifesto : — 


Do you, as an Evangelical Christian, realize the activity 
of the friends of /ufidelity, Irreligion, and Free Religion 
in Boston. 

They seek the very life-blood of the Young, from the 
Christian Homes of New England, now resident in this 
city. 

FANEUIL HALL IS OPEN ON WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, 
FOR RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 

Will YOU help to crowd it to overflowing? We in- 
vite you to attend with an unconverted friend. Reader, if 
you are out of Christ, COME / 

PASS THIS TO YOUR FRIEND. 





Is not this at once solemn and very funny? “Tne friends of In 
fidelity, Irreligion and Free Religion in Boston” “seek the very life- 
blood of the young!” What shall be said to all that? 


Mr. Connor’s society has discontinued its meetings at Horticul- 
tural Hall, and broken up. It appears that there has been in the two 
years since it was formed a good attendance, but not any gain in 
ability to pay expenses, —a phenomenon which the “1.beral” churches 
often present. Why this is so remains a mystery, unless it be that 
they have not learned the art of begging as well as their neighbors. 
Mr. Connor’s society was very frank in publishing the causes which 
led to its dissolution. It does not appear to take the matter greatly to 
heart as though it had suffered a defeat. Nor do we see any good 
reason why it should manifest a spirit less cheerful. But “The Univer- 
salist”” pronounces its early end to be a very great failure, and boister- 
ously laughs. This half-witted jubilee over what it calls the “result” 
we should not think would be pleasing even to its own “side of the 
house.” Were there a real failure to chronicle, the lowest of the pugil- 
ists would not “kick a fellow when he is down.” 

But Mr. Connor and his friends may preserve serene tempers. 
Their poorest success could not be other than a triumph. There was 
no necessity for their founding a church; but there was need of 
their coming out from one where even the sfzri¢ of truth was denied 
admission. For their “ brethren’s sake” it was their duty to make the 
protest. Having done so much—that alone were enough. If now 
they have “yielded up the ghost” —’tis but the common fate. The 
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prophets have seldom done more than make.their signal to the world. 
All of glory is in that one fact. Not what men do, but what they 
try to do, entitles them to honor. How was it, we will venture to 
ask, with Christ himself? He failed hopelessly financially and in all 
ways, —let the doctors and editors of his day report “the result,” 
making it up blindly from outward appearances. He cquld only 
point “the way.” Death was all the “pay” Jerusalem awarded him. 
Does Dr. Miner often lay this thing to heart and illustrate it in his 
discourses on “the blood of Jesus?” Taken up in this way, a very 
instructive and profitable lesson might be read to his people. Possibly 
he has done as much without perceiving any parallel in modern times. 


Tue third annual meeting of the Free Religious Association is 
advertised for the 26th and 27th of May. The meeting for “ busi- 
ness” will occur on the 26th. On Friday, the 27th, there is to be 
three sessions in Tremont Temple. The morning will be devoted to 
“ setting forth the Principles and Aims of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion ;” the afternoon “to a discussion of the Relation of Religion to 
the Free School System in America, including topics of the Bible in 
the Public Schools and the Use of Public Money for Sectarian 
Schools.” The evening “will be appropriated to the consideration 
of the Sympathy of Religions and the Grounds on which they may 
come into Unity and Co-operation, including the Practical Problem of 
the Chinese and Their Religion in America.” 

, 


“THe Anti-Slavery STANDARD” is no longer published. Having 


finished its work, leaving behind a record to be proud of, it gives 


place to a new enterprise to be conducted by the same competent 
parties. Dropping “ Anti-Slavery” from the title, Mr. Powell will pub- 
lish “The Standard” as a Monthly, commencing with the present 
month. We expect “The Standard” will be awake and in earnest, 
and never lacking in courage. All the questions of reform are to 
come within its province. We hope for its prosperity, and greet it in 
advance. 


Mr. WEIss is giving a course of lectures on Greek Religious Ideas 
at Mr. Sargent’s. 


M. D. Conway will return to America this fall to remain and lec- 
ture during the winter. 


Tue Raprcat is unavoidably late this month. 
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Tue IntAD oF HomeER. Translated into English Blank Verse by William 
Cullen Bryant. Vol. I. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1870. 

It certainly gives an agreeable impression of dignity and maturity in 
American litérature, that our two foremost poets, after middle life, should 
produce elaborate translations of the two great poems of the world. That 
Longfellow’s “ Dante” and Bryant’s “ Homer” should be published within 
a few years of each other, —in the same superb style of éxecution, and by 
the same bookselling house,-—is an exquisite piece of poetic fitness, and 
takes rank with the simultaneous death of Adams and Jefferson on the 
Fourth of July, or with any of those remarkable American coincidences 
which give joy to schoolboys. 

Professor Longfellow’s career as a translator has been more continuous 
than Mr. Bryant’s, though it dates back earlier. For this work the Cam- 
bridge poet has gifts so peculiar, that he is scarcely likely to find a rival in 
this age ; and though it is very lik hat the original poetry of Bryant may 
outlive that of Lonefellow, by reas f greater depth and fineness of qual- 
ity, yet Bryant’s laurels in the minor service of translation are, by compari- 
son, yet to be won. But he bravely “ puts them to the touch ;” for, however 
great the difficulties of translating Dante may be, it is impossible to compare 
them with those of translating Homer. 

Yet the translator of Homer has one advantage, at least, to set against 
many disadvantages. He is trying to do something which nobody ever did 
well, and in which, therefore, a little success goes a great way. There are 


1 
i 


always the: two points of view: shall we simp 


y ask that the translator 
] 
1 


should do no worse than Pope and Cowper and Derby and Newman? or 
shall we set all thesé aside, and compare him with Homer? It is safe to 
say that no lover of the Iliad ever read with great pleasure any version 
except Chapman’s, and much of the pleasure which that yields is not of the 
kind yielded by the original. Speaking from the Homeric point of view, we 
must maintain that a page of Chapman gives more conception of the Iliad 
than a whole library of translations beside, even if the catalogue include 
Bryant’s ; yet, after all, Chapman is very unlike Homer. 

As we view it, Mr. Bryant’s is a faithful, patient, simple version; never 
daring, always moderately good, often graceful, never in the slightest de- 
gree grand or commanding. It is free from the pettiness of Pope, from the 
craggy epithets of Chapman, and from the tiresome eccentricities of New- 
man. Nothing is ever added to Homer, and it is a merit to refrain from 
that attempt. But there is something wanting on every page, something 
which is in Homer, and without which Homer is not himself. After all is 

II 
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said and done, there is a certain tameness about the version. Now Homer 
.is never tame: he is sometimes minute and prolix, it may be, and often 
repeats himself; but he is never tame. He has wealth and fire and vigor ; 
there is blood in him; there is massive power everywhere ; there is nothing 
insipid. To represent this quality of power, Chapman has tossed heaven 
and earth together, and hence the sense of magnificent novelty and discov- 
ery with which Keats and all others look into his version for the first time. 
To Chapman Homer seems an ocean; and his translator also must heave 
mighty rocks about and toss foam to the stars. To Newman he seems a 
mountain brook, that dashes as eagerly, but more slenderly, over the stones. 
To Bryant he seems a smooth canal, that must glide between regular banks 
and amid softest rural verdure from one Green River to another. Itisa 
charming representation, — but is it Homer ? 

It is not due to the use of blank verse, mainly, this aspect of inland 
repose. In the hands of Milton, or of Shakespeare. or of Keats, blank 
verse becomes Homeric. The measure is sufficient; but it is one which, 
for some reason or other, no man living can use in the spirit of Homer. 
Tennyson himself, the only great living master of this verse, has ventured 
to attempt but a very few lines of Homer. And blank verse of merely 
average excellence certainly leaves us farther from heroic poetry than the 


hexameter or the ballad metre, which, even in ordinary hands, retain at 
least vivacity. 

Compare, for instance, Bryant’s version of the famous description of Hec- 
tor and his child with the version of Newman. 


“So saying, mighty Hector stretched his arms 
To take the boy; the boy shrank crying back 


C 


To his fair nurse’s bosom, scared to see 

His father helmeted in glittering brass, 

And eying with affright the horse-hair plume 
That grimly nodded from the lofty crest. 

At this both parents in their fondness laughed ; 
And hastily the mighty Hector took 

The helmet from his brow and laid it down 
Gleaming upon the ground, and having kissed 
His darling son and tossed him up in play, 
Prayed thus to Jove and all the gods of heaven.” 


Litad, vi. 466-475. 
Now hear how Newman handles this. 


“Thus saying, gallant Hector stretched his arms towards his infant ; 
But back into the bosom of 
The child recoil’d with wailing, scared by his dear father’s aspect, 

In terror dazzled to behold the brass and crest of horse-hair 
Which from the helmet’s topmost ridge __ terrific o’er him nodded. 

Then did his tender father laugh, 
And gallant Hector instantly 
Unfastened ; and upon the ground 
Then pois’d his little son aloft, 
And rais’d a pray’r to Jupiter 


the nurse with dapper girdle 


and laughed his queenly mother. 
beneath his chin the helmet 

he laid it all resplendent ; 

and dandled him, and kissed him, 
and other gods immortal.” 
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The two versions are about equally literal; Bryant’s is simpler, but how 
much more of heartiness and animation in Newman’s! 
In the minor details of such passages Bryant is always delicate and pleas- 


ing and moderate. When he makes Hector address Andromache, — 
“ Sorrow not thus, beloved one, for me,” 


The epithet “beloved one” seems, indeed, wholly inadequate to the noble 
and solemn impressiveness of Homer’s favorite epithet, Aacuovin (Daimo- 
nie), which expresses neither love alone nor reverence alone, but some- 
thing due to one who partakes of the divine element, for good or for evil — 
in this case for good. But as there is no single English word which trans- 
lates it, — though “divine” comes nearest, — it is better to call Andromache 
simply “beloved” than “elf-possessed,” which Newman prefers. So Bry- 
ant’s “weeping as she smiled” is far better than Newman’s “laughing amid 
her tears.” On the other hand, Newman’s “soothing her with hand and 
voice,” although the last two words are unnecessary, is far superior to 
Bryant’s — 
° “ Soothed 
Her forehead gently with his hand 


” 


Inasmuch as Homer simply speaks of caressing with the hand, and does 
not mention the forehead at all. Surely it would have been possible to give 
a rendering at once more literal and more tender. Even Greek warriors 
had their moments of affection, and did not part from their wives for the last 
time with a mere touch upon the brow. 

This, however, does not rank among the heroic passages of Homer. 
When we come to these, Newman is apt to be weak, and we should hardly 
know how to illustrate what a translation from the Iliad might be made, were 
it not for a fragment of a version which strayed to us long ago, through the 
hands of that man of only too universal talent, Edward Hale, and which 
appears (though not in an improved shape) in his “ If, Yes, and Perhaps.” 
Let us first take Bryant’s version of the famous passage, “The Descent of 
Neptune.” This first volume does not quite cover it; but it appeared in 
the “Atlantic Monthly” for January last. 


“There, coming from the ocean-deeps, he sat, 
And pitied the Greek warriors put to rout 
Before the Trojans, and was wroth with Jove. 
Soon he descended from those rugged steeps, 

And trod the earth with rapid strides: the hills 

And forests quaked beneath the immortal feet 

Of Neptune as he walked. Three strides he took, 

And at the fourth reached A2ga, where he stopped, 

And where his sumptuous palace-halls arose 

Deep down in ocean, — golden, glittering, proof 

Against decay of time. These when he reached 

He yoked his fleet and brazen-footed steeds, 

With manes of flowing gold, to draw his car, 
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And put on golden mail, and took his scourge, 
Wrought of fine gold, and climbed the chariot-seat, 
And rode upon the waves. The whales came forth 
From their deep haunts, and gamboled round his way : 
They knew their king. The waves rejoicing smoothed 
A path, and rapidly the coursers flew ; 
Nor was the brazen axle wet beneath. 
And thus they brought him to the Grecian host.” 
liad, xiii. 15-31. 


This is Mr. Bryant, clear, pleasing, unexceptionable. But now come to 
Homer. 


“There sat he high retired from the seas ; 
There looked with pity on his Grecians beaten ; 
There burned with rage at the god-king who slew them. 
Then rushed he forward from the rugged mountain ; 
He bent the forest also as he came downward, 
And the high cliffs shook underneath his footsteps. 
Three times he trod; his fourth step reached his sea-home. 


“ There was his palace in the deep sea-water, 
Shining with gold and builded firm forever ; 
And there he yoked him his swift-footed horses 
(Their hoofs are brazen and their manes are golden) 
With golden thongs: his golden goad he seizes ; 
He mounts upon his chariot and doth fly ; 
Yea, drives he forth his steeds into the billows. 


“* The sea-beasts from the depths rise under him, — 
They know their king; and the glad sea is parted, 
That so his wheels may fly along unhindered. 

Dry speeds between ‘the wheels his brazen axle: 
So bounding fast they bring him to his Grecians.”’ 


What a life, what a freshness is there; what a vigor! You feel the very 


breeze of the motion ; the air and the water play on you: it is poetry instead 
of prose. Now this life and freshness and vigor constitute Homer: to omit 
them is to leave Homer out. Bryant's is a shade more literal; and yet 
he evidently does not make a controlling point of literalism, as Longfellow 
does, or he would not have substituted “ Grecian host,” instead of “Grecian 
ships,” at the close. Again, his “wroth with Jove” 
infinitely less vivid, than the “heard with rage” 


is less literal, as well as 
of the other version. And 
observe how much is gained by the more poetic translator in breaking up 
the narrative into “ There was his palace,” and “there he yoked him,” in- 
stead of the more deliberate and consecutive “where” and “these” of Mr. 
Bryant. Yet the more graphic version is here the more literal also, and 
Hale’s use of particles corresponds far better to Homer’s. And were it 
otherwise, he keeps higher laws than he breaks ; for, after all, it is the first 
essential of a translator, not merely to avoid faults, but to give a positive 
impression of the characteristic qualities of the original. 


No translation of Homer that we have seen has exhibited a continuous 
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vigor and vivacity such as mark this last fragment. The best parallel to 
it—and perhaps the very best American translation of a Greek poem — 
is to be found in the admirable version of the “ Hylas” of Theocritus by 
Mr. E. C. Stedman, to be found at the end of his “ Blameless Prince and 
Other Poems.” This is almost a literal rendering of Greek into English, 
and shows extraordinary freshness and vigor. 

The introductory essay of Mr. Bryant does not, we fear, add much to the 
value of the book,— it suggests so readily a comparison with the recent 
essays of Mr. Gladstone, and is so much inferior to them in comprehensive 
appreciation. Nor can the reasons given for the use of the Latin names of 
the deities, instead of the Greek, seem satisfactory at the present time. 
Twenty-five years ago they would have had weight. But the Greek names 
are now so generally re-instated in the histories, dictionaries, and school- 
books, that it seems a pity to go back to the associations of Lempriere’s 
Dictionary and Tooke’s Pantheon. It was long since admitted that the dif- 
ference was not one of names, but of things. The Roman deities were dif- 
ferent conceptions, personalities of whom Homer never dreamed. We 
might almost as well look for his deities in the Scandinavian mythology, into 
which they were also imported, and where we find them combined with 
Noah and Zoroaster. Newman, in his preface, takes a much better view of 
the subject, though in his practice he is inconsistent and impulsive on this 
point, as on most others. 


We have spoken frankly in regard to this great national work, because no 
criticism is of any value except in proportion to its frankness. It only re- 
mains to repeat that, while thus open to question at some points, Mr. Bry- 
ant’s Homer is an honor to our literature, in its thoroughness, its simplicity, 
and its fidelity. It is obviously superior to Pope or Cowper; it is better 
than Lord Derby’s version, for it is a poet’s version, and that is not; it is 
better than Newman’s, because it is simple and unaffected, and that is not; 
and if it gives far less of the Homeric sensation than Chapman’s, it gives 
no sensation that is not Homeric. It is only that there is a limit to the 
power of the English language in representing the Greek; to the power of 
ten-syllable blank verse in representing the hexameter; and to the power 
of a pleasing and meditative poet in representing the fire and grandeur of 
Homer. 

In short, Mr. Bryant’s translation affords the same kind of pleasure with 
Mr. Booth’s Hamlet; and this to many persons will seem all-sufficient 
praise. Careful, tasteful, almost perfect in execution, each lights up agree- 
ably all the minor scenes and the subordinate passages, and so affords con- 
tinuous pleasure. The only trouble is, that, when the poet rouses himself 
and puts his glory on, the heights and depths find no echo: the interpreter 
has exhausted his resources, and can offer nothing more. Tested by this 
highest standard, he who can act Hamlet is still to seek, and so is he who 


can translate Homer. T. W. H. 
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GoETHE’S HERMANN AND DoroOTHEA. Translated by Ellen Frothingham. 
With illustrations. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 

The first thing that takes the eye about this last issue of Roberts Broth- 
ers is the nice binding with the dainty archaic title in gold upon the cover. 
Then, on opening, the illustrations next give pleasure, because they really 
belong to the text and lend it color: not mere vague pictures indifferently 
executed, like those which disfigure so many Tennysons and other editions 
of poets, where only cheapness gets illustrated. But the style of these is 
superior, and they match points of interest in the poem. 

When we begin to read, we admire to notice how Miss Frothingham has 
caught and transferred the peculiar tone of Goethe’s famous idyl, its level 
and restrained feeling, its delicate unfolding of Hermann’s love for the 
unconscious Dorothea, its light touches upon all the simple objects that 
compose the scenery of the story. Fora translation must render tone as 
well as words. Other English words, that might subserve the German 
meanings, would yet impair or exaggerate the tone. Other words would 
alter the whole coloring of the poem. Here is a kind of faithfulness that 
is not profusely bestowed upon translators. Indeed, the object of most 
modern translators seems to be to get their books published in advance of a 
rival. It is ascramble to reach a market: no wonder, then, that the wares 
are rumpled and damaged. 

Miss Frothingham has bestowed great pains and judgment upon her 
translation. Goethe’s poem is peculiarly in need of these qualities; for 
its movement is moderate, the pulse seldom quickening to hoist passionate 
red to the cheeks. Its charm is cool and steeped with morning dew in the 
open country. No rush, no climaxes bear the translator along. Every step 
of the journey that carries simple love to its goal is modestly taken. 

It is a poem that should certainly re-appear in hexameters. The verse 
belongs to its German mood. The story is deliberate enough to justify and 
select it. So that, whether people fancy the English hexameter or not, they 
have no choice in the matter. The poem would be spoiled if it appeared in 
any other form. 

We have seen only one other attempt to deliver this poem in English hex- 
ameters. Miss Frothingham’s verse bears the marks of patient labor, and 
of a nice ear for the rhythm. If sometimes the accent of the alternate lines 
seems to fall too monotonously, we have only to compare it with the original 
to find that it is a characteristic of the German verse. The task of compos- 
ing original hexameters is sufficiently difficult in any modern language. 
They suggest chanting or measured recitative. There is no English or 
German lyre strung to accompany the delivery to the popular ear of epics 
thus composed. But we think that very few faulty lines can be pointed out 
in Miss Frothingham’s rendering. The intrinsic difficulty can never be 
overcome. We can as soon reproduce Phidias as Homer. The time of 
day on the world’s clock points to different combinations, such as flow into 
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the speech of Beethoven and Mozart. The world has invented more com- 
plicated sentiments, and rhythms full of new surprises. 

We hope that all the patience, fine taste, knowledge of languages, and 
poetic feeling which have gone into this translation will be rewarded by 
speedy appreciation. There is no volume published this season that will be 
more appropriate for a present to a friend. Roberts Brothers put their 
writers into famously good type and paper. J. W. 


Way, TRUTH, AND LIFE. Sermons by Nahor Augustus Staples, with a 
sketch of his life, by John W. Chadwick. Boston: William V. Spencer. 
1870. 

We have found something very fresh and sweet in this little book. It is 

a faithful and affectionate testimony to a life which was not great nor extra- 

ordinary, but which, in an ordinary enough sphere, was yet full of rich juices 

and had a wonderfully healthy and bracing tone. There-was a refreshing 

sincerity in Mr. Staple’s character, which flavored all his work. He had a 

natural aversion to cant and hypocrisy. Only once does this clear sincerity 

appear to have been clouded; and that was when his natural religious 
aspirations, in his later boyhood, got entangled for a short time in the 
meshes of an Orthodox revival. And even then he was doubtless making 
an effort that seemed to himself sincere and honest. But it is evident from 
his diary at that time that no deep places in his character were touched by 
this experience ; and the “revival” was hardly past before he was bravely 
over its effects. And then came very shortly his separation from Ortho- 
doxy, his acceptance of Unitarian views, his entrance upon the ministry, 
and his steady progress, to the end of his days, towards the most radical 
positions of Unitarianism; and, parallel with this progress in theological 
ligious life and increasing power of utter- 
ance. Indeed, the most noticeable and encouraging fact in Mr. Staples’ life, 
perhaps, was his rapid growth, especially in his later years, both intellectually 
and spiritually. He was not quite thirty-four years old when he died; yet 
he had leaped to a position of large influence, and in his last two years sur- 


thought, a steady deepening of re 


prised even his intimate friends with the new capacities that seemed to be 
born within him. It is well to have the points of such a life preserved: 
and Mr. Chadwick, who now preaches in the church where Mr. Staples had 
his best success as a minister, has in his biographical sketch done this work 
well. The character is honestly and vividly drawn. 

he sermons and extracts from sermons that are printed in the volume 
will perhaps disappoint some readers who only knew Mr. Staples through 
his growing fame as a preacher; for he was one of those preachers to 
whom, as the editor says, the #az is much more than the manuscripi. 
Yet there is good food in these sermons; healthy thought and healthy 
sentiment. The following brief extract will indicate both the theology and 
the religion they contain. 
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“ Do not understand me as wishing to undervalue churches, nor the Bible, 
nor the worth of Christ to the soul. Heaven forbid that I should do either ! 
I would only say that the church cannot give us religion; the Bible cannot 
give us religion; Christ cannot give us religion. These are all our helps, 
our teachers; but they are of no avail unless they lead us directly to the 
Father ; unless they teach us to look to Him daily for the law of our lives, 
and enable us with joy to commune with our own hearts and be,still. The 
moment we so regard all outward means, the questions of inspiration, of 
church authority, of apostolic succession, are practically settled. The words 
which feed my soul are the words of God; the church which fills me with 
awe, and leaves me to silent communion, is the church which has divine 
authority ; the ministry which teaches me to live in harmony with this world 
and all worlds, —to find God in my daily life; to feel that he is ever coming 
to me in the joy of my home ; in the love of my loved ones; in the mercies 
fresh every morning and renewed every evening; in the sorrows which make 
me still and thoughtful; in the pleasures which make me grateful and glad ; 
in the beauties of every season, and the wonder of everything: the ministry 
which can teach me all this is the apostolic ministry, whether it began yes- 
terday or two thousand years ago.” 

The publisher has given this matter a fitting form, and the book is graced 
by a fine likeness of Mr. Staples’ manly face. : 


. . > . bd - o. 
An OLD-FASHIONED GiRL. By Louisa M. Alcott, author of “ Little 
Women.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Miss Alcott makes “ The Old-Fashioned Girl” to be a most winsome and 


attractive little body. But we protest that she is not “old fashioned” in the 
sense of a passed-away fashion. ‘The folly of ill-bred and would-be-elegant 
“young misses,” whom weak parents abandon to their own absurdities, is 
drawn in a vein of fine satire that hides a sigh under its sneer. Perhaps 
these “new-fashioned girls” are exaggerated or generalized a little too 
much, for the sake of making a good background for “ Polly’s” sweet 
naturalness. We must hold that such children are not the rw#/e in our 
“new civilization.” 

Polly’s brave, independent efforts to win money for her brother’s college 
expenses make a good picture of the type of girl and woman we all know 
and love. One can almost see her cozy little room in the back street, with 
its book-shelf and roses, leaves, grasses, and pictures, and the dozy old 
pussy before the blazing fire. Such a little womanly soul makes beautiful 
surroundings as a necessity. The spirit of Polly’s prayer for “the strength 
of an upright soul, the beauty of a tender heart, the power to make her life 
a sweet and stirring song, helpful while it lasted, and remembered when it 
died,” passes into her life, and we see it fulfilled. There is plenty of fun in 
the book, and it has room for tears besides. We recommend the book as 
more healthful reading to thoughtful parents than to impressible children. 
Its free use of “slang,” and frequent looseness in style, make it question- 
able whether all young people would be improved by it, though the purpose 
of the book is high. It is hardly likely to be so popular as “ Littlke Women” 
among our young folks, though its Polly and Tom, good old Miss Mills, and 
little Jimmy, are sure enough of warm recognition and welcome. z..C. P. 
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